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THE  EVANGELIST 


September  14,  1899 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

ISe  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENKT  HOUGHTON,  Buslnesa  Bfiuiager. 

Ths  Evanoeubt  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper, 
published  every  Thursday— fifty-two  issues  a  year. 

Priob.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Six  cents  a  copy.  To  minis¬ 
ters,  $2.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each.  The  paper  wiU  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  three  months, 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Post  AGE  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

Advertising  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  or  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  gfundd  be  getit  one  week  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

Diboontincances.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OoNTRiBUTiONB  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President. 


Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


THE  ABIEBICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Yotk, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aide  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
few  York;  publishes  the  Sailors'  Maoazine,  the  Seaman's  FrienA, 
and  the  lAfe  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
3B8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

Over  Fifty  Years]  - 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wlpd  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  'Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  third  Conference  of  the  International  Union  of 
Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  in  connection 
with  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  will 
be  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Convent.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  October  3  and  4.  DeUgates,  associate  dele¬ 
gates,  and  missionaries  from  foreign  countries  and 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  take  part.  The 
addresses,  papers,  and  discussions  on  practical  subjects 
connected  with  Foreign  Missions  will  be  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest,  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Conference  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  ladies  who  may  wish  to  attend.  Those  de¬ 
siring  information  in  regard  to  hotel  and  boarding¬ 
houses  should  write  at  once  to  Mrs.  Wallace  Redcliffe, 
12(i0  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  same  railroad 


^  EVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tissot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

Price  uslX™*^  TIiB  Coi  SoBS  &  BBCkley  Co., 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITvI 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  filleneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

THiPV,  V.  F..  and  IVIt»  fOHH  VJTn 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


CHIMES.  ETe.CATAL06UEkPRICES  FREE 


Anderson.— On  Friday,  August  2.'i,  1899,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mahlon  T.  Hewitt,  173 
,  „  .  Quincy  St  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mahlon  Hewitt  Anderson 

rates  are  available  as  for  delegates  to  the  Conference  or  I  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age.  Interment  in  Greenwood. 
Alliance.  Miss  K.  L.  Mathews,  Secretary,  ' 


London,  England. 


Bntered  at  teconchelaet  matter  in  the  Xeto  York  Pott-offlee. 

nie  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano’s,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrill  Co^  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  In  Greater 
New  York. 


APrOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 

-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Church  Erection, 
Eldncatlon. 
Publication  and  S.  S. 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Preedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
•  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  AMEBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOI,  UNION, 

established  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,61X3  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  famishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moohe,  President. 
Thboprilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instracted  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

Daring  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  tn  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
folly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Simday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
$  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnnei^table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas. 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Onr  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  OT' 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THB  AMEBICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  prodncing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  onr  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  pnbllcatlons,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Mlssionariee,  millions  of 
tfae  destttnte  thronghont  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $300  to  6500  sopports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  7'reaa,  ISO  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  Monthly  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  19th,  at  10.%  A.M.,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 

PRESB  YTERIEH. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  meets  at  Spencertown,  on 
Tuesday,  September  19th,  at  4  P.M. 

C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
Monday,  September  18,  1899,  at  7.30  P..\l. 

W.  D.  Sexton,  Stated  clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Champlain  will  meet  in  semi-annnal 
session  in  the  Church  at  Saranac  Lake,  on  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  19.  1899,  at  7  30  P.M..  and  will  be  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  the  Moderator  Rev.  Henry  G.  Dean. 

Joseph  Gamble,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Springfield  will  meet  at  Buffalo  Hart. 
Ill.,  Tuesday,  September  19th,  at  7  30  P.M. 

Thomas  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo  will  meet  at  Fredonia.  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  18, 1899.  at  7.30  P.M.  Session  records  will 
be  expected.  William  Waith.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  hold  its  semi-annnal  meet¬ 
ing  at  Hastings,  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  19th, 
at  7.30  P.M.  The  Presbyterial  Endeavor  Society  will 
bold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  same  place,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  September  20th.  G.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  in  semi^innual 
session  in  the  Broad  Avenue  Church,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday  evening,  September  18. 1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presliytery  of  Grand  Rapids  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  at  7.30  P.M.  D.  A.  Jewell.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  hold  the  fall  meeting  at 
Pinconning,  on  Tuesday,  September  19,  18W,  at  7,M  P.M. 

Tho.mas  Middlemis,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Laekawaiina  will  hold  its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Susquehanna  Church,  on  Monday,  September 
18,  1899,  at  7.30  P.M.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presliytery  of  Steuben  will  meet  at  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Monday,  September  18th.  at  7.30  P  M. 

Edward  M.  Deems,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  S>  racuse  will  meet  in  Canastota,  N.  Y., 
September  18,  at  3  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  Camden  on  Mon¬ 
day  September  18, 1899,  at  7.%  P.  M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Troy  will  meet  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  on 
September  18th.  at  3  P.M. 

_^Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  at  Lyndonville, 
N,  Y.,  Monday,  September  18,  1^,  at  3  P.M. 

H.  T.  Chadsey,  Stated  Clerk 
Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Clyde,  Tuesday,  September  19,  1899,  at  7.30 
P.M.  Opening  sermon  by  the  Moderator  A.  Parke  Bur¬ 
gess  D.D.  Reports  in  writing  will  be  required  at  this 
meeting  from  the  chairman  of  each  standing  committee 
except  those  on  systematic  lieneflcence  and  temperance. 
A  popular  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wtdnesday  evening 
Charles  Ray,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswirk  will  meet  in  Bound 
Brook  Church,  Tuesday,  September  19, 1899.  at  11  A.M. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  in  Westtown,  N.  Y., 
Monday,  September  18, 1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presiiytery  of  Bloomington  will  meet  In  the  Second 
Church  at  Danville,  Tuesday,  Sept.  19,  at  7.%  P  M.  The 
Presbyterial  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  conference  will 
be  held  in  the  First  Church  of  Danville,  beginning  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  Sept.  18th.  W.  V.  Jeffries,  Stated  Clerk. 


ROCKLAND  CE  HBTERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUD80N.  Northern  New  Jer 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


nEHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUriENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  <fc  K.  LAMB,  SB  Carmine  St.,  New  Y 


Lynn.— In  Knoxville,  Tenn..  August  8,  1899,  Rev.  John 
F.  Lynn  fell  asleep  In  Christ  after  a  protracted  sickness, 
aged  35  years.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1889,  was  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward 
his  last  field  of  laborof  the  Church  in  Boulder.  Montana. 

He  was  pure  in  his  life,  noble  in  his  character,  and  de¬ 
voted  to  his  work.  _ 

Henry  Martyn  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  died 
suddenly  at  Seabright,  his  summer  home,  on  Saturday, 
September  9th.  He  was  the  last  to  pass  away  of  the  five 
sons  of  tile  famous  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary;  leaving  Miss  Janetta  Alexan¬ 
der  as  the  survivor  of  that  remarkable  family.  The 
sons  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ja'nes  W,  Alexander,  who  was 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Addison  Alexander.  Professor  of 
Oriential  languages  in  Princeton;  William  C.  Alex¬ 
ander,  first  president  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
^ciety;  Arcnibald  Alexander,  il.U.,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
D.  Alexander,  D  D.,  formerly,  and  until  his  death,  pastor 
of  the  Phillips  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Alexander  was  born  in  Princeton  in  1822, 
and  graduated  from  the  college  In  1840.  A  few  years 
later  lie  married  Susan  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Matthew  Brown,  formerly  president  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  CJollege.  One  year  ago  they  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary,  upon  which  occasion  all 
their  children  and  grandchildren  were  present.  Five 
sons  and  a  daughter  survive  their  father:  Charles  B. 
Alexander,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm ;  Henry  Martyn, 
Jr.,  also  a  lawyer;  Samuel,  of  Cornell  Medical  Ckillege ; 
Archibald  and  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander,  now  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh  ;  and  Jan¬ 
etta.  wife  of  John  .1.  McCook. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Mr.  Alexander  had  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Alexander  &  Green,  and  for  many  years  a 
director  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Society,  and  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  had  been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Princeton 
University,  and  his  interest  in  it  was  such  that  in  that 
time  he  was  never  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the  board. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  counsel  and  director  of  many  important 
corporations.  Tlie  funeral  took  place  in  the  Marquand 
Chapel.  Princeton,  at  11.30  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  interment  in  the  family  burial  place  at 
Princeton. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Bailey,  for  many  years  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  blanket  Square  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Harrisburgh.  snd  the  friend  and  supporter  of 
every  Christian  enterprise,  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  at  Harrisburgh,  on  September  .5th.  Mr. 
Bailey  was  horn  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  of 
English  and  Welsh  ancestors  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Although  he  left  the  Society  and  joined  the 
Presbvterian  Chun-h,  he  retained  its  influence,  and  was 
to  the  end,  characterized  by  its  love  of  simplicity,  genu¬ 
ineness  and  sincerity.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  iron¬ 
masters  of  Pennsylvania,  and  liad  built  up  large  iron 
and  steel  industries.  All  his  business  interests,  however, 
were  subordinate  to  his  devotion  to  righteous  move¬ 
ments  in  politics  and  religion.  In  the  former  he  was 
known  and  respected  for  his  outspoken  independence 
and  his  flawless  integrity  in  the  trusts  reposed  in  him, 
and  in  the  latter,  he  sought  in  every  way  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  the  Church,  while  he  gave  time  and  help 
freely  to  chavities,  like  the  Harrisburgh  Hospital  and 
the  State  Insane  Hospital.  The  funeral  in  Harrisburgh, 
on  September  7th,  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  B. 
Stewart  D.D  ,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  by 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson  D.I).,  of  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary,  the  former  pastors  of  the  church.  Dr. 
Stewart,  at  the  funeral  services,  recalled  the  way  in 
which,  when  he  came  to  the  church,  Mr.  Bailey  had 
taken  him  through  bis  mills,  and  personally  introduced 
him  to  every  man ;  and  Dr.  Robinson  spoke  of  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  friendship  of  forty-five  years,  and  the 
two  lessons  he  had  learned  of  the  value  of  a  Chrl<>tian 
life,  and  the  beauty  of  a  Christian  death.  Mr.  Bailey 
was  married  in  18.56  to  Miss  Emma  H.  Doll,  great-gmnd- 
daughter  of  the  famous  Rev.  John  Elder.  Mrs.  Bailey 
is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Women’s  ^ard  of 
Home  Missions,  of  which  she  has  been  for  years  one  of 
the  foremost  workers  and  friends.  She  and  five  child¬ 
ren,  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  survive,  with  the  price¬ 
less  inheritance  of  this  memory  of  a  firm,  unwavering 
life  spent  in  simple  loyalty  to  God  and  men. 
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PEACE. 

Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

God,  give  U8  peace  !  Since  Abel’s  blood  was  shed 
The  dark  red  river  has  not  ceased  to  flow. 

Upon  that  crimson  tide  what  souls  have  sped. 
Untimely,  to  the  gloomy  shades  below  ! 

Thou  God  of  Love,  how  long  shall  hate  prevail  ? 
Thou  God  of  Life,  how  long  shall  death  bear  sway? 
Shall  not  the  blood  of  myriads  slain  avail 
To  slake  ambition  s  thirst  ?  God,  speed  the  day 
^Vhen  round  the  world  mankind  shall  all  be  one 
According  to  thy  promise  to  thy  son. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  condemnation  of  Captain  Dreyfns  to  ten 
years  of  imprisonment  as  a  traitor  to  his  coun¬ 
try  has  aroused  the  entire  civilized  world  to 
indignation  and  protest.  To  those  who  have 
followed  the  progress  of  the  court  martial  at 
Rennes  with  minds  familiarized  with  a  different 
method  of  procedure,  and  notions  of  patriotism 
far  removed  from  those  of  France,  it  has 
seemed  impossible  that  the  verdict  should  be 
any  other  than  one  of  acquittal.  And  the  gen¬ 
eral  censure  of  France,  the  general  expression 
of  hopelessness  that  any  good  can  henceforth 
come  of  a  nation  so  blind  to  justice,  so  hostile 
to  the  right,  so  given  over  to  prejudice,  are 
all  the  more  severe  and  sweeping  in  proportion 
to  the  firmness  with  which  that  conviction  has 
been  held  in  the  face  of  every  evidence  that 
acquittal  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  court 
martial  at  Rennes.  In  every  other  civilized 
country,  condemnation  of  the  verdict  has 
not  only  been  unanimous,  it  has  callefi  forth 
the  severest  and  most  scathing  judgment  of 
France  as  a  nation,  the  most  pessimistic  fore¬ 
cast  of  her  future,  the  most  confident  prophe¬ 
cies  of  her  downfall.  Humanity  washes  her 
hands  of  France  as  of  a  nation  past  redemption. 

As  the  protest  of  the  human  conscience  against 
a  great  wrong,  this  judgment,  these  prophe¬ 
cies,  are  right.  It  is  well  that  the  heart  of 
humanity  should  swell  with  indignation  against 
a  wrong  so  monstrous.  The  hope  of  triumphant 
justice  lies  in  indignation  snch  as  this.  But 
it  is  also  well,  when  a  great  wrong  has  been 
committed,  not  only  to  distinguish  between  an 
honored  nation  and  some  of  its  parts  but  also 
to  endeavor  to  understand  that  national  char¬ 
acter,  those  national  circumstances,  which  have 
made  the  wrong  seem  right  to  some  of  its 
people,  to  great  multitudes  and  large  parties 
within  the  nation.  It  is  not  enough  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  condemnation  of  Dreyfns  to  hatred 
of  the  Jew.  It  is  too  superficial  to  see  in  it 
even  the  last  effort  for  self-preservation  of  a 
corrupt  clique.  The  verdict  of  last  Saturday 
goes  deeper  and  is  far  more  significant  than 
either  of  these,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  sig¬ 
nificant  of  an  utterly  rotten  and  hopeless  con¬ 
dition  of  France. _ 

In  the  three  days  that  have  elapsed  between 
the  announcement  of  the  verdict  and  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  these  lines  there  have  been  many  allu¬ 
sions  to  Pilate  and  to  Oaiaphas  as  furnishing 
the  only  ^adequate  parallels  [,to  so  monstrous 


and  so  fatuous  a  perversion  of  justice.  The 
allusion  to  Caiaphas  is  perhaps  more  pertinent 
than  some  who  made  it  have  perceived.  “It 
is  expedient  for  ns,*’  the  high  priest  said, 
“that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  perish  not,  ’  ’  and  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel  adds  that  he  spoke  by 
prophetic  inspiration.  The  doctrine  of  vicari¬ 
ous  sacrifice  is  ingrained  in  the  human  heart ; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe ; 
and  however  guilty  they  who  condemn  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  for  a  crime  which  they  do  not  believe 
him  to  have  committed,  however  the  act  may 
shock  that  sense  of  justice  which  has  come  to 
be  also  a  part  of  man’s  moral  equipment,  it  is  still 
conceivable  that  a  powerful  and  a  respectable 
motive  may  lie  back  of  every  snch  misjudg- 
ment,  of  every  instance  of  readiness  to  sacrifice 
a  single  man  to  the  supposed  welfare  of  a 
whole  people. 

It  must  be  difQcnlt,  and  it  is  perhaps 
impossible,  for  citizens  of  a  republic  like 
the  United  States,  living  until  a  year  ago 
free  from  all  international  complications  and 
responsibilities,  proved  to  its  own  satisfaction 
too  powerful  for  any  dread  of  interference 
from  abroad,  with  three  generations  of  free 
and  independent  thinking  behind  them,  to  ap¬ 
preciate  what  the  army  is  to  a  nation  like 
France.  It  may  be  possible  for  ns  to  admit,  as 
an  academic  theory,  that  to  a  European  nation 
it  is  a  matter  of  national  self-preservation  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  the  army,  and  we 
may  be  able  to  recognize  that  since  the  Franco- 
Frussian  War,  since  the  French  Revolution, 
since  the  Religious  Wars,  indeed,  the  army 
has  been  of  paramount  importance  in  France ; 
bnt  there  is  nothing  in  the  American  mind 
which  corresponds  to  the  impress  made  by  the 
army  upon  every  individual  mind  in  France, 
whatever  its  political  or  religions  attitude. 
The  army  is  a  pivot  upon  which  every  French 
household  turns,  from  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  to  the  last.  Every  man  child  is 
bom  into  the  army  as  surely  as  in  the  ages  of 
faith  he  was  born  into  the  Church.  As  in¬ 
evitably  as  he  attains  manhood  he  will  be  a 
part  of  the  army  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
Military  drill,  garrison  experiences,  are  a  part 
of  every  Frenchman’s  life,  present,  past  or 
future;  the  paramount  claim  of  the  army  upon 
his  body  and  bis  mind  is  to  him  identical  with 
the  paramount  claim  of  his  country ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  distinguish  between  the 
ideals,  the  history,  the  glory  of  the  army,  and 
the  ideals,  the  history,  the  glory  of  France. 
To  distinguish  between  the  right  of  the  one  to 
call  him  to  suffer  and  if  need  be  to  die  in  its 
behalf,  and  the  right  of  the  other  to  do  the 
same  is  to  him  impossible,  since  it  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  which  for  twenty  generations  he  has  never 
been  called  to  make.  If  the  safety  of  the  coun¬ 
try — or  of  the  army,  it  is  all  one — requires  that 
he  should  lead  a  forlorn  hope  or  stand  in  the 
deadly  breach  sure  food  for  cannon,  or  risk 
disgrace  as  a  detected  spy,  he  is  there  to  make 
this  offering  of  himself,  and  what  does  it  mat¬ 


ter  to  him  that  his  neighbor  and  comrade  in 
arms  is  called  to  a  sacrifice  one  degree  more 
painful — to  suffer  undeservedly  as  for  crime? 
It  is  not  a  question  of  desert  to  him,  there  is 
no  question  of  desert  in  any  sacrifice  a  soldier 
is  called  to  make;  to  him  the  question  is  far 
more  simple,  it  is  that  of  the  country’s — or  the 
army’s — need.  It  is  expedient  that  one  should 
perish.  Why  inquire  farther? 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  French  nation 
might  accept  the  verdict  at  Rennes  without 
such  moral  turpitude  as  must  of  necessity  fore¬ 
shadow  the  downfall  of  a  nation.  It  even 
comes  about  that  a  court  martial  might  pro¬ 
nounce  such  a  verdict,  knowing  it  to  be  false 
but  believing  it  to  be  expedient,  vitally  essen¬ 
tial  to  national  safety,  without  such  moral 
turpitude  as  would  prove  the  utter  and  hope¬ 
less  rottenness  of  the  French  General  Staff. 
That  the  awful  crime  which  from  our  point  of 
view  has  been  committed  proves  a  most  lament¬ 
able  condition  of  that  Staff,  a  most  deleterious 
effect  of  the  army  system  upon  the  national 
conscience,  there  can  be  no  question.  But  the 
significance  of  it  is  perhaps  not  what  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed. 

It  is  expedient  that  one  should  perish.  The 
words  may  be  prophetic  of  France.  Those 
years  of  martyrdom  on  Devil’s  Island,  those 
weeks  of  suspense  at  Rennes,  that  anguish  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  those  tears  of  wife  and 
children — there  is  one  patriot,  one  lover  of 
France  who  will  not  regret  them  if  they  bring 
a  better  mind  to  France,  and  his  name  is 
Alfred  Dreyfus.  Even  another  decade  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  another  bitter  day  of  public  disgrace, 
will  not  be  deemed  by  him  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  if  needs  must  be,  for  the  redemption  of 
France  from  the  corrupting  rule  of  an  un- 
scmpulons  clique,  agents  of  a  hidden  and  sin¬ 
ister  power.  To  that  loyal  and  steadfast  soul 
will  surely  in  that  case  be  given  the  uphold¬ 
ing  vision  of  a  purified  fatherland,  set  free  by 
his  sacrifice  to  work  out  its  noble  ideals.  He 
will  see,  as  in  a  vision,  all  peoples  and  first 
among  them  his  own,  uniting  to  revere  his 
name  as  one  of  the  saviours  of  men ;  he  will 
see,  as  in  a  vision,  his  own  countrymen  first 
of  all  looking  back  to  bis  shameful  sufferings 
as  the  price  by  which  their  national  redemp¬ 
tion  was  won.  And  he  alone  of  all  Frenchmen 
will  not  regret  the  price. 

Bnt  there  is  still  hope  that  the  glorious 
result  may  be  accomplished  with  no  further 
crime  on  the  part  of  Fnmce,  no  further  pain 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  of  Rennes.  All 
civilization  is  making  its  appeal  to  France  to 
have  the  courage  of  its  convictions,  and  that 
appeal  will  be  potent  in  proportion  as  it  is 
sympathetic  and  cognizant  of  the  true  condi¬ 
tions.  Let  no  word  of  reprisal  or  revenge  be 
spoken;  let  every  word  of  condemnation  be 
clearly  the  utterance  of  a  noble  spirit,  quick  to 
denounce  the  wrong,  bnt  slow  to  condemn  the 
wrong  doer.  Snch  words  will  not  fail  of  their 
effect. 
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“I  H4TE  OYERCOME  THE  WORLD.  ” 

An  article  in  The  Outlook  last  spring  repro¬ 
duced  the  conceptions  of  artists’  idealized  por¬ 
traits  of  the  face  of  the  Lord  Christ,  with  an 
open  letter  to  certain  clergymen,  asking  them 
to  state  whether  any  of  the  faces  there  shown, 
or  any  other  so-called  portraits  represented 
their  conceptions  of  the  Lord  Christ.  The 
replies  of  all  these  clergymen  were  nnanimons, 
that  the  face  of  the  Christ  in  art,  this  ideal 
conception,  represented  a  weak  man,  too  weak 
for  their  conception  of  what  the  face  of  Christ 
should  be.  But  Rabbi  Gottheil  wrote  (1  quote 
from  memory  only),  that  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament  was  a  weak  man ;  that  instead 
of  OTercoming  his  enemies,  he  was  overcome 
by  bis  enemies;  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
faith  in  his  cause  to  fight  for  it,  or  to  strike  a 
blow  for  it ;  that  such  a  man,  however  spiritual 
he  might  be,  was  weak,  and  that  therefore 
the  face  of  Christ  in  art,  though  a  weak  face, 
fairly  represented  the  historical  Christ.  From 
such  a  view,  I  point  to  these  words  of  Jesus, 
“I  have  overcome  the  world.” 

The  words  were  spoken  by  our  Saviour  to 
hie  disciples  before  the  intercessory  prayer, 
before  the  agony  in  the  garden,  before  the  arrest, 
the  trial,  the  condemnation,  the  crucifixion, 
the  death,  the  burial,  the  resurrection;  and 
the  words  are,  “I  have  overcome  the  world,” 
not  "I  will  overcome  the  world.”  If  these 
words  had  been  spoken  after  these  events, 
when  the  angels  rolled  away  the  stone,  and 
when  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  leading 
captivity  captive,  vanquished  death  and  the 
grave,  we  should  then  have  understood  him, 
but  with  all  these  things  to  take  place,  in 
what  true  sense  could  it  (then)  be  said  that 
Christ  had  then  overcome  the  world? 

A  general  plans  a  battle,  he  knows  that  if  he 
can  take  a  certain  position  from  the  enemy, 
he  can  hold  it  in  spite  of  anything  the  enemy 
can  do  to  recapture  it ;  he  makes  every  effort 
with  that  end  in  view,  he  takes  the  position, 
and  although  the  enemy  may  attempt  to  re¬ 
capture  it,  although  the  battle  may  last  for 
hours,  the  supreme  moment  has  come  and  ig 
past,  and  the  general  may  then  truly  say  as  he 
takes  that  position,  '  ‘  The  battle  is  ours.  ’  ’ 

Again,  long  before  Fulton  sailed  his  little 
steamer  up  the  Hudson  River  on  its  trial  trip, 
he  had  demonstrated  in  his  own  mind  that 
such  a  vessel  so  equipped  with  steam  and  so 
connecting  the  steam  with  the  machinery 
would  be  a  success ;  and  his  supreme  moment 
came,  not  with  success  at  the  trial  trip,  but 
with  success  in  the  demonstration  in  his  own 
mind  that  such  a  power  so  applied  would 
work.  Then  he  could  say,  ‘  ‘  I  have  overcome,  ’  ’ 
although  weary  days  and  months  were  after¬ 
wards  spent  in  perfecting  his  idea. 

Now  what  was  the  supreme  moment  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour  when  the  Lord  Christ 
could  say,  ‘‘I  have  overcome  the  world?” 

Was  it  when  in  the  wilderness  he  resisted 
the  devil  in  the  three  great  temptations,  and 
having  then  put  Satan  behind  him  and  so  made 
it  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  resist  all 
other  temptations,  he  could  say,  ‘‘I  have  over¬ 
come  the  world”? 

Or  was  it  when,  having  determined  that  his 
kingdom  should  be  a  spiritual  kingdom,  he 
resisted  the  popular  desire  to  make  him  a 
temporal  king  and  took  up  his  burden  of  life 
again,  knowing  that  while  "the  foxes  had 
holes,  the  birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  the  Son 
of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;  ’  ’  could 
he  then  say,  “I  have  overcome  the  world”? 

Or  was  it  when  on  Palm  Sunday  the  people 
spread  their  garments  in  his  way,  and  strew¬ 
ing  his  pathway  with  palms,  hailed  him  as 
their  king?  He  accepted  their  laudations, 
but  declined  to  be  their  king ;  with  ‘  *  his  face 
set  toward  Jerusalem,”  he  refused  an  earthly 
kingdom  for  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  giving 


up  the  opportunity  which  was  then  well  within 
his  grasp  of  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,  and  it  may  be  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Caesars,  he  accepted  instead  the  agony 
in  the  garden,  the  cross  and  the  grave.  Could 
he  then  say,  “The  world  lies  before  me  con¬ 
quered,  I  have  overcome  the  world”? 

Or  was  it  in  his  last  interview  with  his  dis¬ 
ciples  that  our  Saviour  saw  that  his  teachings 
were  beginning  to  be  understood  by  his  disci¬ 
ples,  that  they  perceived  that  the  spiritual 
kingdom  was  best,  that  the  leaven  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  work  in  their  hearts,  that  his  kingdom 
had  come  to  them,  and  that  thenceforth  and 
forevermore  it  was  safe  with  them,  that  from 
this  small  beginning  the  world  would  be 
evangelized  to  him,  and  would  accept  his 
kingdom  and  his  rule?  Could  he  then  say, 
“I  have  overcome  the  world”? 

Some  such  supreme  moment  had  been  reached 
and  passed,  and  I  submit  that  such  a  moment 
could  not  have  come  to  a  weak  man  at  any 
period  in  such  a  life  as  that  of  Jesus. 

For  the  words  were  spoken  before  the  agony 
in  the  garden,  before  the  arrest,  the  trial,  the 
condemnation,  the  crucifixion,  the  death,  the 
burial,  the  resurrection;  when  with  all  these 
things  before  him,  with  a  life  unfinished,  and 
still  in  its  suffering  strength  to  be  the  match¬ 
less  example  for  all  the  ages,  he  could  throw 
aside  the  whole  world  as  a  conquered  thing, 
and  with  the  words,  ‘‘I  have  overcome  the 
world,  ”  could  go  forward  through  the  suffering 
and  death  to  his  spiritual  kingdom.  In  its 
own  good  time  that  should  compass  the  whole 
world.  To  such  a  man,  with  such  a  history, 
for  such  a  cause,  the  best  conceptions  of  art 
are  too  weak,  the  grandest  lives  unworthy, 
when  matched  against  his  perfect  holiness; 
in  the  grandeur  of  such  a  life  all  art  is  weak, 
and  all  words  are  faltering  and  unworthy— 
‘  ‘  I  have  overcome  the  world.  ”  W.  H.  F. 

IN  OLD  WILLIAMSTOWN. 

Richard  S.  Holmes  D.D. 

From  Pittsburgh  to  Williamstown  is  a  great 
change.  It  is  a  good  change,  too,  for  the  little 
while  of  a  summer  vacation  hour.  From  the 
roar  of  the  city  to  the  quiet  of  the  lovely  col¬ 
lege  town,  from  heavy  skies,  reddened  at  night 
with  the  reflection  of  the  fires  that  burn  at 
the  hearts  of  a  hundred  industries,  from  miles 
of  shot  in  streets  with  never  a  hint  of  a  tower¬ 
ing  mountain  summit  anywhere,  to  green 
spreading  acres  and  a  winding  river,  and  the 
vast,  inclosing,  infolding  masses  of  these  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  is  blessedness.  It  is  a  taste  of  an 
earthly  paradise  as  beautiful  as  that  of  which 
William  Morris  sings.  This  is  the  mountain 
domain  over  which  King  Greylock  rules,  and 
has  ruled  with  never  a  jealous  one  to  dispute 
his  supremacy  for  infinite  ages.  As  we  look 
up  at  these  surrounding  heights,  Washington 
Gladden’s  song  written  forty  years  ago  when 
an  undergraduate  of ‘‘Old  Williams”  he  walked 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Berkshires,  comes  sing¬ 
ing  its  way  up  out  of  memory,  for  we  learned 
it  when  we,  too,  were  a  college  boy.  Dr. 
Gladden  has  never  written  a  better  thing. 

“  O  proudly  rise  the  monarchs  ot  our  mountain  land 

With  their  kingly  forest  robes  to  the  sky.” 

Words  and  music  have  staid  with  us  through 
the  years,  and  the  call  of  the  "bergengeist"  is 
still  potent  over  our  vacation  seeking  spirit. 
That  call  has  led  us  out  of  the  smoke-begrimed 
atmosphere  of  Pittsburgh,  queen  of  American 
industry,  to  a  rest  in  this  wonderful  Hoosac 
valley.  Tes,  it  is  a  good  change  for  a  little 
while.  Church,  care,  calls,  sermons,  smoke, 
noise,  whirl,  trolley,  automobile,  returning 
soldiers  from  Manila,  gay  processions,  and 
President’s  receptions  are  left  behind.  Before 
us,  behind  us,  around  us,  the  mountains;  over 
us,  the  azure  canopy;  beneath  onr  feet,  the 
soft  green  grass ;  within  us,  thankfulness  to 
Almighty  God,  for  such  places,  and  such  oppor¬ 


tunities.  Moreover  for  those  who  love  such 
things  there  is  good  ‘  ‘  wheel-riding,  ’  ’  and  the 
‘‘links”  of  the  Taconic  Golf  Cluh  are  accessi¬ 
ble  and  sporty  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  college  vacation :  but  we  feel  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  college  still.  It  is  on  the  town. 
We  ride  by  Weston  Field  and  though  it  is 
empty,  listen  in  spite  of  ourselves  for  the  col¬ 
lege  yell  that  signals  some  notable  achievement 
of  baseball  or  football  team.  We  walk  over 
paths  which  the  feet  of  great  souls  have  trod. 
Over  in  Mission  Park  we  sit  down  to  meditate 
by  the  side  of  Haystack  Monument,  and  the 
spirits  of  Mills,  and  Richards,  and  the  rest 
are  with  us  whispering  of  the  mighty  forces 
that  were  mustered  and  commissioned  on  that 
hillside,  and  whose  tramp  is  yet  heard  along 
rivers  and  over  mountains  wherever  a  soul 
Christ- ignorant  can  be  found.  We  walk  up 
Northwest  Hill,  and  think  of  our  ancestor 
who  Jived  along  its  slopes  somewhere,  working 
his  forest -rescued  farm,  when  1775  with  its 
April  days,  and ‘‘Concord  Bridge,”  and  “em¬ 
battled  farmers,”  and  “shot  heard  round  the 
world,  ’  ’  called  him  from  plow  to  musket,  and 
from  his  trudge  over  peaceful  acres  to  the 
tramp  that  ended  in  Ticonderoga.  He  was  the 
third  man  to  enter  that  fort.  Arnold  was  first, 
Allen  second,  and  he  was  third.  We  look 
across  the  valley  toward  the  north,  over  Pownal 
Church  spire  to  the  gap  where  the  Hoosac  River 
winds  through  the  mountains,  and  know  that 
just  beyond  our  vision  rises  Bennington’s  Battle 
Monument.  Our  ancestor,  the  sturdy  Ticon¬ 
deroga  volunteer,  was  a  sergeant  when  Ben¬ 
nington  was  fought;  and  we  remember  that 
while  the  battle  roared,  hie  wife  and  other 
women  of  this  valley  were  in  a  echoolhouse  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods  within  sound  of  the 
guns,  praying  while  the  husbands  fought. 
Musket  balls,in  the  field :  prayers  in  the  school- 
house.  The  world  has  heard  much  of  Molly 
Stark,  whom  General  John  would  fain  have 
left  widow  had  he  met  defeat,  but  very  little 
of  that  wife  of  Israel  Harris  who  gathered  the 
women  of  Williamstown  to  pray  for  General 
John’s  victory.  Which  counted  most,  think 
yon,  for  victory:  bullets  or  prayers? 

We  go  down  to  the  little  comer  enclosure 
where  lie  the  sacred  dead  of  Williams  College. 
There  stand  the  marble  columns  that  tell  with 
a  line  or  two  cut  into  their  sides  of  the  life 
work  of  men  who  have  helped  to  mould  the 
thought  of  this  generation.  Mark  Hopkins 
was  never  onr  teacher ;  but  we  cannot  pass  the 
spot  where  his  body  was  laid  to  await  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  without  a  pause  of 
reverence  and  a  thought  of  gratitude  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  for  such  a  man  in  our  American 
life.  We  have  been  back  to  our  boyhood,  too. 
We  rode  “awheel”  ten  miles  to  the  mountain 
below  Ashford,  and  picked  blackberries  all  day 
long  just  for  ‘  ‘  Auld  Lang  Syne.  ”  Ah !  but  it 
was  sport.  Every  brier  scratch  was  a  joy, 
and  a  quickener  of  memories  of  a  boyhood 
spent  not  far  from  here.  So  the  days  go ;  with 
driving,  wheeling,  tramping,  golfing,  sleeping, 
or  watching  the  colors  upon  the  mountains  as 
they  change  from  afternoon’s  emerald  to  the 
purples  and  duns  of  nightfall,  or  with  waiting 
on  the  eastern  porch  of  the  house  for  the  moon 
to  lift  herself  over  old  Hoosac  Mountain. 

What  a  rest  it  is  for  a  weary  pastor !  Bryant 
wrote  Thanatopsis  here.  We  do  not  wonder: 
Williamstowners  are  prond'of  it.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  that.  This  is  the  place  to  wake 
man’s  spiritual  vision  to  “Opuies,”  whether 
of  “Thanatos”  or  Psyche.  One  sad  thing  only 
has  crossed  ns.  The  Evangelist  has  followed 
us,  and  we  learn  that  Dr.  Abel  Grosvenor 
Hopkins  is  no  longer  one  of  us.  We  read  the 
tribute  his  friend  paid  him.  It  was  just.  Ton 
must  tramp,  and  tow,  and  sail,  and  sing,  and 
play  with  a  man  to  know  him.  We  have  done 
all  these  with  Prof.  A.  G.  Hopkins.  In  the 
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Bummer  that  he  was  elected  Professor  at  Ham¬ 
ilton,  five  of  ns,  and  he  one,  tramped  from 
Anbnrn  to  the  Thousand  Islands.  It  was  on 
that  tramp  he  received  the  news  of  his  elec¬ 
tion.  A  hard  looking,  dust  stained  party,  we 
drew  up  one  Saturday  night  before  the  Hub¬ 
bard  House  in  Clayton,  and  sent  him  in  to  ask 
reception.  The  landlord  had  seen  us  all :  but 
he  did  not  hesitate.  Grove’s  face  won.  The 
Hubbard  House  took  us  in.  After  access  to 
our  pre-forwarded  baggage,  after  restoration 
to  civilized  form,  we  asked  Host  Hubbard  how 
he  came  to  receive  such  a  party  among  his 
summer  guests.  His  answer  was  a  great 
tribute  to  our  departed  friend.  Said  he,  ‘  ‘  Do 
you  think  I  do  not  know  a  gentleman  when  I 
see  one?”  That  was  just  also.  Grosvenor 
Hopkins  was  a  Christian  gentleman  always. 
We  can  say  nothing  greater.  This  to  his  mem¬ 
ory,  from  one  who  loved  to  call  him  friend, 
and  so  farewell.  We  would  gladly  say  a  word 
about  ‘‘The  Sun,”  and  ‘‘The  Times”  and  their 
‘‘decline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church”  based  on 
comparative  statistics,  but  of  that  anon. 

WiLLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.,  AUGUST  24. 


IN  FARTHEST  WASHINGTON. 

The  proposed  excursion  of  the  Synod  of 
Washington  to  Alaska  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  commodious  steamer  chartered  for 
the  trip  left  Seattle  at  mid- day  on  August  3, 
and  returned  at  midnight  on  the  14th,  having 
conveyed  thither  and  back  in  safety  225  passen¬ 
gers,  besides  its  numerous  crew  and  much 
freight.  Seventeen  of  the  112  ministers  com¬ 
posing  the  Synod,  11  other  clergymen,  several 
elders,  141  women,  several  children  and  about 
50  men  made  up  the  list. 

Synodical  business,  involving  daily  sessions 
on  board  ship  and  one  on  shore  at  Sitka  and 
another  at  Skagway,  was  transacted  in  the 
customary  manner.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Willert 
was  chosen  to  succeed  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Major 
as  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coyle 
acted  as  Clerk.  I  leave  it  to  the  gifted  clerk 
to  detail  the  doings  and  experiences  of 
those  who  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  pleasures  of  this  unique  excursion. 
All  return  with  the  conviction  that  no  lan¬ 
guage  can  adequately  describe  the  picturesque, 
the  grand,  the  sublime  scenery  that  came 
within  the  range  of  the  vision  of  the  voyagers. 

The  Rev.  George  H.  Lee,  son  of  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Lee  D.  D.  of  Mount  Tabor,  Ore. ,  after  a 
decade  of  faithful  service  as  pastor  of  the 
Taylor  Congregational  Church  in  Seattle,  has 
been  unanimously  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  College  Hill  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  in  which  city  two  of  his  brothers  are 
happily  settled  as  pastors ;  it  is  likely  he  will 
accept  so  flattering  an  invitation,  thus  making 
four  Presbyterian  ministers  and  one  elder  in 
one  family. 

Several  clergymen  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Ray  D.  D. ,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Aid 
to  Colleges,  have  been  engaged  of  late  in  seek¬ 
ing  an  eligible  location  to  which  to  remove 
Whitworth  College  from  Sumner.  The  gift  of 
150,000  to  the  institution  from  a  generous 
Eastern  friend,  with  promise  of  more  from  the 
same  or  other  parties,  has  created  a  laudable 
rivalry  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  meet 
the  prescribed  conditions ;  but  which  of  the 
two  or  whether  either  will  succeed  is  as  yet 
problematical.  If  the  denominational  spirit 
could  devise  a  satisfactory  method  of  making 
the  institution  an  adjunct  of  our  young  and 
vigorous  State  University,  giving  its  faculty 
and  students  advantage  of  the  library  and 
other  means  and  facilities  of  the  latter,  all 
parties  might  have  occasion  for  congratulation. 

The  United  States  Government’s  selection  of 
Seattle  as  a  point  for  gathering  and  embarking 
troops,  horses,  mules,  lumber  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  army  supplies  for  the  Philippine  campaign. 


adds  new  features  to  the  city’s  thriving  busi¬ 
ness.  Several  of  the  most  capacious  transports 
are  here  undergoing  speedy  preparation  for 
their  work,  the  intention  being  to  start  the 
fleet  before  the  end  of  the  current  month. 
Meanwhile  the  troops  are  gathered  at  Wood¬ 
land  Park,  and  with  them,  nearly  twenty- flve 
hundred  horses  and  mules  are  enjoying  a  little 
rest  before  encountering  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
The  Toung  Men’s  Christian  Association  is 
making  strenuous  endeavor  to  furnish  the 
soldiery  with  good  literature  for  use  en  route. 

Thousands  of  Eastern  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  have  relatives  in  this  city  or  this  region 
and,  therefore,  can  hardly  fail  to  rejoice  that 
the  revival  of  business,  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  churches  as  well  as  that  of  individuals  de¬ 
pends,  is  everywhere  hereabouts  apparent.  An 
official  report  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
received  at  each  of  the  Government’s  assay 
offices  during  the  flscal  year  endinng  June  30, 
1899,  credits  Seattle  with  $6,395,250.11  in  gold, 
and  $111,660.72  in  silver.  New  York  and  Den¬ 
ver  alone  being  ahead  in  gold  and  New  York 
alone  in  silver. 

Our  city,  like  all  others  in  our  country,  is 
the  arena  of  an  ‘‘irrepressible  conflict”  between 
the  forces  of  good  and  evil.  Its  Council  first 
licenses  a  large  number  of  saloons,  using  the 
income  therefrom  to  support  a  library  and  meet 
city  expenses,  and  then  threatens  to  revoke  the 
licenses  of  those  wherein  robberies  and  blood¬ 
shed  are  somewhat  too  atrocious  and  frequent 
to  be  tolerated.  The  churches,  the  Young 
Men’s  Christain  Association,  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Society  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Women’s 
Temperance  Unions,  the  Crittenton  Mission, 
and  sundry  other  philanthropic  organizations 
‘  ‘  war  the  good  warfare,  ’  ’  but  the  end  tarrieth. 
No  sooner  does  Sisyphus  roll  the  stone  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  than  the  totally  depraved 
thing  rolls  precipitately  down  again :  and  so 
the  cry,  ‘‘How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?”  con¬ 
tinues  to  pierce  the  empyrean,  and  will  until 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation  achieves  a  glori¬ 
ous  victory. 

“  For  right  is  right,  since  Giod  is  Giod, 

And  right  the  day  mnst  win ; 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  he  sin.” 

Avkdaper. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Rev.  George  L.  Curtis. 

Two  colored  men  were  executed  last  month 
at  Rockville,  Montgomery  County,  of  this 
state,  for  the  murder  of  the  Rosensteins.  The 
last  words  of  Taylor  were :  ‘  ‘  I  did  the  killing. 
Brown  was  not  in  it.”  The  last  words  of 
Brown  were :  ‘  ‘  I  am  innocent.  ’  ’  About  two 
weeks  ago  four  colored  men  met  the  same 
death  in  the  jail-yard  of  this  city.  There  was 
a  time  when  a  death  by  hanging  caused  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  and  made  a  great  impression 
upon  wrong-doers.  Both  excitement  and  im¬ 
pression  for  good  seem  to  have  decreased,  and 
the  loss  of  life  in  this  way  is  like  the  loss  of 
life  by  accident  or  disease.  Executions,  legal 
and  illegal,  are  becoming  so  common  that  we 
have  come  to  think  there  must  be  a  certain 
number  like  those  from  typhoid  or  small  pox. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  in  Mary¬ 
land,  the  representatives  of  the  colored  race, 
both  male  and  female,  were  assembled  in  Chicago 
in  convention,  deliberating  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  for  the  uplifting  of  their  people. 

The  women,  a  thousand  strong,  considered 
many  questions  of  a  domestic  and  religious 
character.  The  men  dealt  largely  with  the 
political  and  industrial  aspects  of  the  difficult 
problem  before  them.  What  the  outcome  of 
these  conventions  may  be  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but 
we  fancy  that  good  may  come  from  a  temper¬ 
ate  look  at  and  consideration  of  the  difficulties 
that  environ  them  as  a  people.  The  subjects 
considered  need  the  judgment  and  resolves  of 


the  best  of  their  people.  They  need  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  wisdom  of  their  people,  expressed  in 
their  publications  and  in  the  great  assembly. 

There  came  to  the  men’s  convention  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  they  petition  Congress  to  set  apart 
a  state  or  states  where  they  might  live  by 
themselves.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  proposition 
was  presented  to  a  church  conference  that  they 
as  a  people  should  go  to  Africa,  and  that  Con¬ 
gress  vote  the  money  to  take  them  there. 

Such  schemes  are,  to  our  mind,  impractica¬ 
ble.  If  the  colored  people  cannot  live  in  this 
country  in  peace,  steadily  making  progress  in 
intelligence  and  all  that  is  good,  they  cannot 
live  in  a  foreign  country,  or  in  states  of  our 
own  country,  where  the  white  man’s  influence 
is  not  felt. 

If  they  cannot  live  here  in  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity,  where  churches,  and  schools,  and  Pea¬ 
body,  Slater  and  other  funds  are  aiding  them, 
we  are  sure  they  would  do  no  better  if  they 
were  cut  off  from  these. 

The  question  raised  by  a  correspondent  of 
your  paper,  as  to  the  decline  of  country 
churches,  has  an  answer,  as  far  as  this  locality 
is  concerned,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  last  General 
Assembly.  We  think  we  may  confidently 
declare  that  the  country  churches  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Baltimore  are  steadily  growing. 
Some  of  them  had  large  additions  to  their 
membership  during  the  past  year.  Most  of 
them  have  large  Sunday-schools,  which  indi¬ 
cate,  as  much  as  anything  else,  the  prospect 
of  the  growth  of  the  church  in  the  future. 

The  subject  of  aid  to  students  for  the  minis¬ 
try,  which  is  now  rising  to  prominence,  if 
present-day  statistics  are  taken  into  account, 
must  be  determined  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
If  two-thirds  of  our  ministers  would  never 
reach  the  ministry  if  they  were  unaided,  it 
would  be  folly  to  refuse  the  aid,  or  to  weaken 
in  any  way  our  Board  of  Education. 

But  some  may  say,  in  view  of  the  hundreds 
who  have  come  to  ns  from  other  denominations 
within  a  few  years,  that  this  supply  will  con¬ 
tinue.  We  ought  to  raise  up  our  own  ministry, 
and  it  is  to  our  reproach  that  we  are  looking 
to  other  denominations,  in  any  measure,  to 
supply  our  wants. 

Besides,  remove  the  facilities  for  an  educa¬ 
tion  from  our  own  sons,  and  reduce  the  number 
entering  our  ministry  from  our  own  body, 
and  we  find  that  the  number  seeking  us  from 
other  folds  is  decreased. 

Five  years  ago  when  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry  numbered  1,434,  there  were  105  min¬ 
isters  received  from  other  denominations.  To¬ 
day,  when  the  number  of  candidates  is  1,115, 
the  number  of  ministers  received  from  other 
bodies  is  fifty- seven. 


THE  NORTHFIELD  THEOLOGY. 

Rev.  P.  C.  Headley. 

In  the  thoughtful  suggestions  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  August  31,  the  writer  says:  ‘‘But 
when  you  study  the  speeches  and  sermons 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  conferences, 
there  is  a  note  in  harmony  with  that  which 
sets  the  old  dogmatic  ‘‘fundamentals”  aside, 
for  something  fresher  and  more  personal  in  its 
form  and  expression.  ’  ’ 

Is  there  really  a  new  theology  ?  Is  it  not  a 
restoration  of  the  balance  to  apparently  nnhar- 
monious  truth?  The  ‘‘old  theology”  made 
prominent  man’s  responsibility  overshadowed 
by  God’s  sovereignty,  as  clearly  revealed  in 
his  Word.  We  recollect  an  expression  often 
heard  when  I  was  young,  ‘  ‘  God  is  a  sovereign,  ’  ’ 
but  we  did  not  add,  as  emphatically,  that 
Christ  was  waiting  to  save.  We  may  now  be 
in  danger  of  the  opposite  error. 


The  George  Muller  orphanages  at  Bristol 
have  recently  received  a  legacy  of  $100, 000,  from 
a  deceased  barrister. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAL  MONTH. 

September  is  eminently  the  month  for  the 
holding  of  Presbyterial  meetings — the  most 
significant  of  all  onr  Church  gatherings,  and 
the  most  germane  to  the  Presbyterian  polity. 
It  may  be  styled,  in  a  high  sense,  “the  begin¬ 
ning  of  months’’ — as  of  the  Jewish  New  Year 
— among  all  our  churches.  An  attendance  upon 
Presbytery  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duty  there  is  incumbent  especially  on  every 
pastor;  and  every  Church  without  a  pastor 
should  be  represented  by  one  of  its  elders. 
There  are  of  course  meetings  and  meetings  of 
Presbytery,  but  those  held  this  week,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  should  be  signifi'  ant  of  the 
real  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Church  in  the 
months  to  come.  The  “vacation  habit’’  which 
is  of  recent  years,  but  nonetheless  has  come  to 
stay,  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
effective  Church  year  has  been  shortened.  We 
take  no  alarm  on  that  account,  but  the  pastor 
who  fails  to  “take  measures  accordingly’’  is 
not  equal  to  his  duty  and  place  as  a  leader  in 
the  community. 

We  have  been  glad  to  note  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  revival  of  the  Presbyterial  spirit, 
such  for  instance  as  Dr.  Harlan  Page  Carson, 
up  in  Dakota,  has  been  cultivating  for  these 
years.  He  keeps  tally  not  only  of  the  advance 
and  rank  of  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery  of 
South  Dakota,  but  of  their  relative  growth  and 
standing  in  Synod,  so  that  there  most  be,  in  a 
good  sense,  emulation  among  pastors  and  peo. 
pie,  in  the  service  of  the  Master!  The  same 
spirit,  we  trust,  obtains  in  other  areas  of  our 
great  church  territory.  As  in  a  vast  army  not 
all  the  divisions  and  regiments  are  equally 
elate  and  loyal,  but  those  that  stand  first  are 
an  example  and  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
whole  force. 

Happily  no  Presbyterian  minister  or  layman 
need  hesitate  as  to  where  his  duty  lies.  It  is 
first  to  his  own  Church,  and  second  to  the 
group  of  churches  with  which  his  is  intimately 
associated  in  Presbyterial  relations.  And  we 
are  glad  to  notice  that  there  is  life  and  move¬ 
ment  setting  in  in  both  these  spheres  of  special 
duty.  We  hear  already  of  Presbyteries,  a  few, 
that  have  met  and  carefully  provided  for  the 
visitation  of  their  churches — from  the  wealth¬ 
iest  to  ^he  poorest  of  them.  These  latter  indeed 
need  and  should  receive  the  more  attention  in 
proportion  to  the  forlornness  of  their  condi¬ 
tion.  Not  one  of  them  should  be  overlooked, 
and  attention  should  in  some  way,  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  lay  reader  or  other  expedient 
be  made  continuous.  Presbytery  should  not, 
after  a  spasmodic  effort,  withdraw  its  hand. 

And  it  needs  to  be  said  that  Presbyterial 
visitation  will  be  effective  in  proportion  to 
the  influence  and  standing  of  those  who  join 
in  it.  The  pastors  of  the  large  and  wealthy 
churches  of  Presbytery— if  there  happen  to  be 
snoh — should  make  common  cause  with  their 
brethren  of  the  weak  churches,  sympathizing 
with  them  and  their  people,  preaching  for 
them,  and  in  short  encouraging  them  in  every 
way.  Should  these  ministers  fail  to  appear  in 


their  own  pulpits  for  a  few  times  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  work,  they  need  have  no  fear  of 
losing  standing  with  their  own  people.  A  few 
chronic  grumblers  may  complain,  but  not  so 
the  congregation  at  large.  They  will  secretly, 
if  not  openly,  admire  the  missionary  spirit  of 
their  minister  and  his  words  will  have  increase 
of  weight  with  them,  when  they  next  chance 
to  pass  him!  And  should  he  tell  them  all 
about  the  churches  of  their  own  Presbytery, 
their  early  and  later  history,  their  oncalendered 
saints  and  much  else,  the  occasion  would  be 
one  long  memorable. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MOVEMENT. 

In  an  able  paper  sent  out  from  our  Sunday- 
school  department  Dr.  Worden  eloquently 
urges  the  importance  of  co-operating  with  this 
movement.  He  reminds  Presbyterians  that  it 
is  not  a  movement  of  onr  Sabbath-school  and 
Missionary  department  only,  but  of  onr  Church. 
“Standing  aloof  from  it  is  not  simply  declin¬ 
ing  the  invitation  of  a  department  or  a  board, 
but  it  is  the  deliberately  ignoring  of  the  solemn 
injunction  of  the  Church.  Never  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  any  enter¬ 
prise  been  adopted  by  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church  with  more  of  unanimity  and  heartiness. 
The  Church  stands  committed  before  God  and 
before  Christendom  to  do  its  utmost  to  make 
this  movement  a  success.  Failute,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  throughout  the  Church  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  worldliness,  indolence,  would  bring  dis¬ 
honor  upon  the  Church  aud  reflect  dishonor 
upon  every  member.’’ 

Dr  Worden  therefore  begs  that  special  em¬ 
phasis  shall  be  given  to  this  movement  on 
Rallying  Day,  now  very  near  at  band. 

Of  the  duty  of  ever}  Christian  to  extend  as 
far  as  possible  the  sphere  and  influence  of  the 
Sunday  school  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Even  those 
parents  who  prefer  to  keep  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  their  children  under  their  own 
supervision  recognize  that  for  the  majority  of 
children  the  Sunday-school  is  a  religions  neces¬ 
sity.  In  fact  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  parents 
who,  appreciating  most  deeply  the  sacredness 
of  the  religious  rights  and  needs  of  children, 
should  be  most  forward  to  make  sure  that  those 
children  whose  parents  cannot  or  will  not  care 
for  these  needs  and  rights,  find  a  substitute  for 
this  care  in  the  Sunday-school. 

There  is  in  our  opinion  considerable  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  Twentieth  Century 
Movement  is  the  best  possible  way  of  meeting 
the  emergencies  of  the  present  time,  described 
by  Dr.  Worden  as  “a  time  when  the  great 
adversary  is  sweeping  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  people  out  of  the  Sabbath- 
school,  alluring  them  by  specious  arguments 
and  devices.’’  If  the  attendance  in  our  schools 
is  decreasing,  it  may  be  quite  as  much  in  order 
to  inquire  what  is  amiss  with  the  schools, 
how  they  may  be  made  better  to  meet  the 
actual  conditions,  as  to  attribute  the  deficit  to 
the  great  adversary.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  Christians,  old  and 
young,  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
bring  children  into  the  Sunday-school,  and  it 
is  entirely  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the 
contagious  enthusiasm  of  such  an  occasion  as 
Rallying  Day,  to  warm  Christian  hearts  to 
undertake  this  work,  and  instruct  Christian 
minds  in  the  best  methods  of  carrying  it  on. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  DR.  STEWART  AT 
AUBURN. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Rev.  George  B. 
Stewart  D.D.  as  President  of  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  will  take  place  at  Auburn  on 
Friday,  September  22  at  4  P.  M. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Hutton  D.D.,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  will  preside. 
The  charge  to  the  new  President  will  be  given 
by  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Patton  D.D.,  President  of 


Princeton  University,  followed  by  Dr.  Stewart’s 
Inaugural  Address.  The  prayer  will  be  offered 
by  Dr.  Spaulding  of  Syracuse. 

Immediately  after  the  Inauguration  there 
will  be  a  banquet  at  Music  Hall  at  which  the 
Rev.  M.  B.  Babcock  D.D.  of  Baltimore  will 
preside,  and  addresses  will  be  given  on  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  the  general  theme,  “The  Place 
of  Theological  Studies  in  an  Educational 
Scheme,  ’  ’  by  Presidents  Strong  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  of  Rochester,  Hall  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
Patton  of  Princeton  University,  and  others. 

The  above  occasion,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
will  draw  to  itself  a  very  general  interest. 
A  graduate  of  the  Seminary  and  a  former  pas¬ 
tor  in  Auburn,  Dr.  Stewart  may  be  said  to 
have  now  returned  home,  after  well  approving 
himself  in  one  of  its  most  important  charges, 
to  the  whole  Church.  May  the  mantle  of  his 
immediate  predecessor  fall  upon  him,  on  this 
day  of  his  happy  inauguration! 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

President  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College  sup¬ 
plied  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick  Church  last  Sun¬ 
day.  Instead  of  preaching  the  sermon  prepared 
for  the  day,  he  was  moved  by  the  decision  in 
the  Dreyfus  case  to  change  his  plan  and  preach 
instead  on  the  providential  history  of  France, 
choosing  for  his  text  that  verse  so  much  beloved 
by  Matthew  Arnold,  “Righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation.’’  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  sermons  ever  preached 
in  this  city.  Its  climaxes  and  antitheses  held 
the  audience  spell  bound.  A  master  of  words 
on  all  occasions,  Dr.  Stryker  on  this  occasion 
excelled  himself.  Even  the  conservative  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  Brick  Church  could  not  repress  its 
emotions,  particularly  when  he  defended  the 
Jews,  and  reminded  them  that  our  Saviour  was 
a  Jew.  His  verdict  was  that  France  was 
doomed  as  the  last  of  the  Latin  races,  through 
her  blindness  and  folly  in  seeking  what  she 
calls  glory. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  writes  ns  that 
not  only  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  not  been  closed  this  summer;  that 
not  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  there  has 
been  closed  on  Sunday,  and  many  of  them,  as 
the  New  York  Avenue  Church,  for  instance, 
has  been  open  for  both  morning  and  evening 
services,  and  the  Sunday-school  is  maintained 
all  the  year.  ‘  ‘  In  fact,  ’  ’  the  writer  continues, 
“I  do  not  recall  an  evangelical  church  in  that 
city  that  is  not  open  for  the  usual  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  service,  summer  and  winter.’’  A  brave 
showing,  surely  for  our  Capitol  City. 


The  eighty-eighth  session  of  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  will  be  initiated  in  Miller 
Chapel  at  11  o’clock  on  Friday,  September  22, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Green,  the  President  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  presiding.  The  hymn,  “A  Mighty 
Fortress  is  onr  God’’  (Ein  Feste  Burg)  will  be 
sung,  the  Scriptures  read  by  the  President, 
and  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Vos,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  address — The  Attitude  Appropriate 
on  the  Part  of  Students  for  the  Ministry  to  the 
Consideration  of  the  Manifold  Oppositions  to 
Christianity,  by  the  Rev.  William  Brenton 
Greene  Jr.,  D.D. 

Pastor  Thompkins  of  St.  James  congrega¬ 
tion  of  our  Presbyterian  people  of  color,  on  the 
middle  West  Side  of  the  city,  suddenly  finds 
himself  and  people  without  a  suitable  place  of 
worship.  We  trust  his  brief  representation  of 
matters  on  page  8  will  be  both  read  and  con¬ 
sidered.  _ 

The  memorial  stone  of  the  Woodstock  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Woodstock,  Cape  Colony, 
was  laid  on  Saturday,  July  29,  by  the  Right 
Hoa  Cecil  Rhodes. 


September  14,  1899 


THE  EVANGELIST 


THE  PRESBYTERIAX  CHURCH  AND 
CHRISTIAN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

John  Lambert  A.M.,  M  D. 

In  late  issnes  of  The  Evangelist,  President 
Hall  of  Union  Seminary  and  Principal  Grant 
of  Qneens  University  have  given  expression  to 
forcible  views  regarding  the  opinions  and 
action  of  recent  General  Assemblies  on  the 
critical  study  of  the  Bible.  The  churches 
are  mnch  indebted  to  them  for  these  timely 
articles. 

Dr.  Hall  presents  the  situation  with  great 
clearness  and  devotion  to  the  Church.  His 
spirit  is  admirable  and  cannot  be  challenged. 
In  a  personal  note  to  the  writer,  just  before  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  he  writes,  “The  situation  in 
the  Church  has  been  difficult,  but  inevitable 
under  the  laws  governing  the  progress  of 
human  thought  and  knowledge.  I  have  re¬ 
garded  the  situation  as  transitional,  not  final, 
and  my  deepest  hope  is  that  the  time  may  now 
be  drawing  near  when  the  various  parties 
within  the  Church  may  enjoy  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  one  another’s  points  of  view,  and 
a  blessed  renewal  of  confidence  and  affection  in 
the  service  of  the  exalted  Saviour.” 

Principal  Grant,  evidently  a  keen  and  fair 
minded  observer  of  affairs,  calls  attention  to 
some  plain  and  cogent  facts  concerning  the 
relations  and  responsibilities  of  General 
Assemblies  to  the  present  posture  of  matters  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States. 
The  writer,  thirty  years  a  ruling  elder,  four 
times  at  General  Assembly,  three  times  a  dele¬ 
gate,  offers  a  few  obvious  suggestions  from  a 
layman’s  point  of  view  and  observation.  Now, 
an  old-time  elder  was  educated  to  becoming 
modesty,  as  to  his  state  and  functions  at  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts,  and  to  adjust  his  fifth  wheel 
so  as  to  produce  no  friction  or  impediment. 

But  the  times  have  essentially  changed,  and 
in  the  wide  and  onward  sweep  of  progressive 
thought  and  knowledge  regarding  current  ques¬ 
tions  and  pregnant  issues,  the  lay  members  of 
General  Assembly  are  coming  rapidly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  must  needs  defer  to  and  reckon 
with  the  churches  whom  they  represent, 
rather  than  yield  a  too  willing  deference  and 
obedience  to  the  domineering  control  of  stand¬ 
ing  committees  or  insistent  partisans,  who  seek 
to  carry  their  purposes  by  sensational  or  par¬ 
liamentary  tactics. 

Free  churches  are  stanch  and  tme  in  mind, 
heart  and  purse  to  God,  the  Bible  and  the 
truth,  but  they  are  equally  so  to  the  principles 
of  fair  dealing  and  inalienable  liberty  irithht 
the  Church,  and  they  will  not  long  tolerate 
heresy  hunting  of  devout,  consecrated  Chris¬ 
tian  scholars,  whose  word  and  explanation  as 
to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  their  work  would 
be  most  unhesitatingly  accepted,  not  ignored, 
by  any  civil  court  in  Christendom.  The  aver¬ 
age  Church  layman,  and  many  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  higher  department  of  thought 
and  action  among  men,  at  court  and  elsewhere, 
are  at  loss  to  explain,  upon  any  other  theory 
than  undue  pressure,  how  it  transpires  that  a 
General  Assembly,  composed  largely  of  new 
and  unskilled  men  every  year,  can  assume  to 
judge  and  dispose  of  complex  questions  in  spe¬ 
cial  scholarship  so  hastily  and  conclusively  as 
has  been  recently  attempted.  Good  Dr.  De 
Witt,  author  of  “What  is  Inspiration,”  and  his 
church  is  wise  in  comparison.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  if  a  book  published  is 
deemed  harmful  to  faith  and  morals,  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  regularly  appointed  ‘  ‘  Censor  Libro- 
rum,  ”  or  to  a  commission  of  eminent  scholars, 
who  examine  the  book  and  author  critically 
and  exhaustively.  It  is  only  after  this  that  a 
decision  is  made. 

The  medical  profession  is  proud  of  its  brainy 
men  and  encourages  them,  and  when  they 
advance  a  new  fact  from  God’s  Book  of  Nature 
and  its  laws  of  development,  it  is  at  once  put 


to  the  testing  by  those  eager  and  capable  of 
knowing  the  truth  when  they  see  it ;  hence  the 
wonderful  cures  and  surgical  operations  of 
the  present  day.  Ex-cathedra  opinions  and 
control  are  no  longer  permitted  to  rule  or 
embarrass  in  the  medical  profession.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  the  General  Assembly  is 
infallible  in  Biblical  criticism,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  set  a  guage  to  the  minds  and  schol¬ 
arship  of  the  distinguished  and  rising  men  of 
the  Church?  Has  not  the  scandal  and  harm  of 
Drs.  Briggs’s  and  Smith’s  cases  already  been 
sufficient?  It  was  wise  to  refer  Dr.  McGififert’s 
case  back  to  the  New  York  Presbytery,  and 
may  God  grant  the  Presbytery  wisdom,  discre¬ 
tion  and  Christian  courage  to  decide  the  case 
right  and  righteously,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
restore  confidence  and  fraternal  harmony. 

Whatever  the  responsibilities  involved,  a 
great  opportunity  opens  to  the  Presbytery  for 
leading  the  Church  into  larger  comprehensive¬ 
ness  in  Christ  and  catholicity  of  spirit,  at  the 
close  of  the  present  and  opening  of  the  new 
century.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  active 
pastors  of  the  Presbytery,  who  are  in  the 
minority  as  we  understand,  but  upon  whom 
we  feel  that  the  responsibility  should  rest,  will 
willingly  consent  to  a  policy  of  narrowness  and 
exclusion.  The  proceedings  will  be  watched 
with  intense  and  prayerful  interest.  It  is  the 
parting  of  two  ways.  “And  I.  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.  ” 

Salem.  N.  Y.,  August  .SO,  1899. 

CONGREGATIONAL  LETTER. 

Philip  Moxom  D.D. 

The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Lamson  has  not 
only  brought  great  sorrow  to  his  family,  his 
church  and  his  wide  circle  of  friends,  but  it 
has  also  cast  a  burden  of  thought  and  anxiety 
upon  the  American  Board  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Council.  Dr. 
Lamson’s  work  in  the  administration  of  the 
American  Board  was  conspicuously  mediative 
and  irenical,  but  it  was  more ;  he  was  leading 
a  solid  advance  in  missionary  zeal  and  enter¬ 
prise. 

In  the  International  Council  he  was  to  fill  an 
important  place  on  the  program.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  already  taken  steps  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  but  a  peculiar  and  pathetic  interest 
will  centre  in  the  session  which  Dr.  Lamson 
was  to  have  graced  and  illuminated  by  his 
presentation  of  the  theme,  “The  Permanent 
Motive  in  Mi.ssionary  Work.” 

President  Hyde’s  recent  article  on  the  work 
of  the  Council  will  stimulate  interest  and  an 
ticipation.  Such  a  meeting  is  not  the  place 
for  the  elaboration  of  a  scheme  of  doctrine, 
but  it  may  well  be  the  occasion  for  the  force¬ 
ful  i)resentation  of  great  structural  principles 
in  the  renascent  theology. 

The  immense  increase  of  knowledge  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  rise  into  dominance  of 
the  idea  of  evolution,  and  the  assured  results 
of  Biblical  criticism,  constructive  as  well  as 
destructive,  have  wrought  important  changes 
— even  radical  changes— in  both  the  material 
and  the  method  of  theology.  These  changes 
must  undoubtedly  anpear  in  the  theological 
discussions  of  the  Council.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  sure,  the  utterances  of  the  Council 
will  be  of  unusual  weight,  and  they  will  not 
be  reactionary. 

It  is  premature,  perhaps,  to  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  here  as  to  who  will  be  Dr.  Lamson’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Board ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very  many 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  mantle  does 
not  fall  on  the  strong  shoulders  of  President 
William  J.  Tucker  of  Dartmouth. 

In  the  life  of  Congregational  Churches  sev¬ 
eral  tendencies  have  developed  in  recent  years 
which  particularly  deserve  note.  One  is  the 
tendency  to  revive  the  catechnmenate.  In 


many  quarters  the  growth  of  the  Church  in 
membership  has  become  a  serious  question. 
The  day  of  distinctly  revival  methods  seems  to 
be  past.  Revivals  in  the  sense  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  are  rare.  In  New  England  espe¬ 
cially  the  “peripatetic  evangelist”  has  little 
or  no  vocation.  Conversions  of  adults,  such  as 
marked  the  earlier  meetings  of  Mr.  Moody,  are 
already  few  in  number  and  they  grow  less 
every  year,  save,  possibly,  in  certain  quarters 
and  among  a  certain  class  of  people.  I  am 
offering  no  criticism ;  only  stating  a  fact. 
Ministers  are  asking — not  loudly,  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  evokes  from  censorious  conservatives  the 
ready  judgment  of  “nnspirituality, ”  “insin¬ 
cerity”  and  even  “unbelief’"  upon  the  ques¬ 
tioners— ministers  are  asking:  “What  shall 
we  do  to  build  up  our  churches?  to  increase 
the  membership?  to  bring  people  into  the 
church?”  In  most  congregations  there  are 
many  adults  who  are  not  members.  These  are 
not  “unbelievers;”  they  are  not  at  all  irre¬ 
ligious  ;  but  they  stay  outside.  To  use  Horace 
Bushnell’s  phrase,  the  “outside  saints”  are 
proportionately  increasing,  and  the  “saints” 
are,  relatively  at  least,  diminishing  in  number. 
Already  in  some  of  the  churches  the  catechu- 
menate  has  been  at  least  partly  revived. 
Classes  have  been  formed  for  the  instruction  of 
children  and  youth  with  a  view  to  leading 
them  into  the  church.  Once  in  a  while  a  ven¬ 
erable  minister  raises  a  feeble  warning  note 
about  “the  half-way  covenant”  and  “unre¬ 
generate  church  membership,  ”  but  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  use  educative,  rather  than  evangelistic 
and  emotional  methods  increases.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
main  dependence  of  the  churches  for  growth 
will  be  on  the  revived  and  developed  catechu- 
menate. 

Another  noteworthy  tendency  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  freer  and  fuller  use  of  liturgy  in 
public  worship.  Responsive  reading  of  the 
Psalms  and  other  portions  of  Scripture  has 
become  common  in  our  churches  if  not  univer¬ 
sal.  In  many  there  is  an  increasing  use  of 
prayer  from  the  Episcopal  prayer-book  and 
other  manuals  of  devotion.  In  some,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  with  antiphony,  and  the 
“Apostles’  Creed”  are  recited.  The  use  of 
music  also  has  increased.  In  fact,  if  a  Puritan 
were  to  come  back  among  us,  he  would  be 
horrified  by  our  general  lapse  into,  or  toward, 

‘  ‘  popery.  ’  ’ 

The  revival  of  the  catechumenate  and  the 
enlarging  use  of  liturgy  in  our  churches  sug¬ 
gest  to  many  minds  a  drift  toward  Episcopacy. 
This,  I  am  convinced,  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
decidedly  a  drift,  or  a  conscious  movement, 
toward  more  systematic  and  rational  methods 
of  recruiting  the  Church  and  toward  richer, 
more  expressive  and  more  satisfying  forms  of 
worship.  How  far  tliose  tendencies  will  go, 
whether  we  shall  by-aud-bye  have  a  Ccngrega- 
tional  “Confirmation  Service”  and  a  Congre¬ 
gational  “  Prayer  hook,  ”  I  cannot  say:  but  of 
the  fact  which  I  have  noted  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  thus  far  the  results  are  not  alarm¬ 
ing,  save  to  extreme  lovers  of  “the  old  paths.  ” 

We  have  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
“slack  water”  religiously,  but  there  are  signs 
that  the  tide  is  turning.  There  is  a  quiet  deep¬ 
ening  of  religous  interest  in  the  churches.  It 
shows  itself  especially  in  a  reviving  study  of 
the  Bible.  In  many  churches  the  results  of 
critical  investigation  are  being  diffused,  and 
some  who  “ignorantly  worshipped”  the  Bible 
have  taken  to  studying  it.  The  old  view  of 
the  Bible  made  large  parts  of  it  unintelligi¬ 
ble.  Men  like  George  Adam  Smith  and  earnest 
studious  pastors  in  sympathy  with  him  are 
renewing  the  face  of  the  grand  old  volume, 
and  many  Christians  are  turning  to  it  with 
the  glow  and  enthusiasm  of  a  new  vision. 

A  few  “old  ladies”  taay  be  seen,  broom  in 
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hand,  trying  to  sweep  back  the  advancing  tide 
of  the  new  thought  on  the  Bible,  but  their 
efforts  are  as  pathetically  fntile  and  Indicrous 
aa  of  old. 

NArrrcKjpr,  R.  I. 


A  TRAVELLING  SYNOD. 

Rev.  Thomas  Coyle. 

The  Synod  of  Washington  has  lately  man¬ 
aged  to  snccessfally  combine  bnsiness  and 
pleasure.  A  year  ago  at  its  meeting  in 
Spokane  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
a  meeting  for  this  year  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Alaska,  fourteen  hundred  miles  away.  So  suc¬ 
cessful  was  the  committee  that  besides  the  215 
that  sailed  on  the  “City  of  Seattle”  August 
3,  there  were  150  other  applicants  who  were 
rejected  for  lack  of  room.  The  excursion  lasted 
twelve  days  and  was  successful  in  every  way. 
Synod  did  all  of  its  routine  work  and  saw  our 
mission  work  with  grateful  hearts,  and  sight¬ 
seers  were  amazed  at  the  courtesies  extended 
to  them.  Fort  Wrangel  was  our  first  stopping 
place.  Here  Brother  H.  P.  Corser  who  recently 
took  charge  of  our  work  was  overjoyed  to  see 
us,  and  we  all  attended  the  native  church. 
Dr.  Little  from  Tacoma  preached  appropri¬ 
ately  from  Acts  xxviii;  15,  aud  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Deffenbaugh  gave  a  Gospel  greeting  to  the 
Indians  through  an  interpreter.  The  choir 
consisting  of  Indians  and  of  United  States 
regulars  (colored)  from  the  fort  assisted  in 
the  singing,  and  a  group  from  the  native  church 
sang  “Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul”  in  English  and 
in  their  own  tongue.  Brother  Corser  extolled 
the  fathfulness  of  the  Indian  brethren  and 
their  zeal  in  prayer.  Mountain  and  sunset, 
the  sea  and  the  distant  glacier  had  for  days 
declared  to  us  “the  glory  of  God. ”  We  now 
in  the  radiant  faces  of  our  Indian  brethren  and 
their  outspoken  expressions  of  praise  were 
having  a  vision  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 

We  next  visted  Skagway,  a  city  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  people,  springing  up  from  a  wilderness  in 
two  years.  Two  hundred  of  Synod’s  party 
went  over  the  White  Pass  railway  nineteen 
miles  to  the  summit  where  are  the  head- waters 
of  the  Yukon.  The  road  rises  twenty-seven 
hundred  feet  in  nineteen  miles  and  the  famous 
trail  is  visible  all  along  the  way.  The  scenery 
is  wild  and  majestic  beyond  description.  The 
roadbed  blasted  from  the  solid  rock  is  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  Skagway  River.  Synod 
was  organized  in  the  Union  Church  in  Skag¬ 
way,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Major  having  preached 
the  retiring  Moderator’s  sermon  on  shipboard. 
The  Rev.  J.  C.  Willert  was  elected  Moderator 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coyle,  Stated  Clerk  pro 
tom.  The  Rev.  N.  B.  Harrison,  our  new  mis¬ 
sionary,  invited  Synod  to  a  reception  which 
was  a  fine  expression  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
ladies  in  Skagway.  This  function  was  given 
in  the  newly  purchased  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  is  also  used  by  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  and  was  tastefully  decorated  in 
our  honor.  At  the  popular  meeting  held  in 
The  Armory  in  the  evening,  the  Rev.  P.  F. 
Matzinger  of  Chicago  gave  a  chalk-talk,  and 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Giboney  of  Spokane  preached. 
On  board  ship,  sessions  of  Synod  were  held  be¬ 
tween  stopping-places,  an^  devotional  services 
and  social  evenings  were  entered  into  by  all. 

The  8th  of  August  we  reached  Glacier  Bay 
and  anchored  within  half  a  mile  of  Muir 
Glacier.  Twenty  miles  long,  three  miles  wide, 
three  hundred  feet  above  and  seven  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bay  are  the  statis¬ 
tics  ;  but  what  words  could  adequately  describe 
it.  The  entire  ship’s  party  was  landed  in  boats 
and  mounted  the  glacier.  Huge  icebergs  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  size  of  our  vessel  could  be  seen 
and  heard  constantly  breaking  from  the  glacier 
and  plunging  with  thunderous  roar  into  the 
sea,  raising  enormous  breakers  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  swamp  our  boa^s. 


The  same  evening  we  visited  the  “Hoonah 
Mission.  ’  ’  Here  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Carle  is 
preaching  to  the  Hoonah  tribe.  The  mission  is 
isolated  to  the  last  degree.  Vessels  never  stop 
here.  Mail  and  food  are  secured  only  through 
Indians,  who  canoe  180  miles  to  Juneau  and 
are  exorbitant  in  their  charges.  The  visitors 
sent  to  Mrs.  Carle,  who  was  ill,  several  large 
boxes  of  fruits,  some  fresh  meat,  canned  milk, 
medicines  and  many  other  comforts  as  we  were 
all  touched  to  the  heart  at  her  isolation.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Coyle  gave  Gospel  greetings  to 
the  natives  through  their  interpreter,  and  the 
Rev.  P.  F.  Matzinger  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
on  Peter  Walking  on  the  Water. 

The  day  spent  in  Sitka  was  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  barracks,  the  government  build¬ 
ings,  the  oldest  Greek  Church  in  America,  the 
Sheldon  Jackson  museum  given  to  the  citizens 
of  Sitka  by  our  missionary,  and  the  Edge¬ 
combe  volcano  across  the  harbor  were  all  of 
interest.  But  our  well-equipped  schools  for 
natives,  our  native  church  seating  seven  hun¬ 
dred,  the  manual-training  school  where  shoes 
are  made  by  the  native  boys  for  all  and  carpen¬ 
ter  work  is  learned,  and  the  mission  hospital 
made  us  ‘  ‘  thank  God  and  take  courage.  ’  ’ 
Synod  held  a  bnsiness  session  in  our  church 
for  whites,  and  in  the  evening  our  native 
church  was  filled  One  hundred  native  chil¬ 
dren  sang  in  sweet  childish  voices  familiar 
hymns  in  English.  The  Rev.  P.  F.  Matzinger 
gave  an  illustrated  chalk-talk  for  the  children, 
and  Dr.  T.  M.  Gunn  told  of  the  varied  work 
of  the  largest  Synod  in  the  world.  After  the 
service,  Mrs.  Governor  Brady  gave  a  reception 
to  the  Synodical  party  in  the  executive  man¬ 
sion. 

On  our  return  voyage  Juneau  was  visited. 
Synod  convened  in  the  handsome  Northern 
Light  Church,  and  saw  with  dismay  that  our 
fine  school  property  was  unoccupied.  Brothers 
Jones  and  Bannerman  were  enrolled  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  Synod.  The  Indians  expecting  ns  had 
come  twenty  and  thirty  miles  the  previous 
Sunday  and  had  gone  away  disappointed. 
Brother  Jones  told  of  his  work  and  Dr.  Whit¬ 
worth,  Moderator  Willert  and  Dr.  Little  ex¬ 
tended  our  Christian  greetings  to  the  friends 
and  to  the  Indian  brethren.  The  Sacrament 
was  then  administered  by  members  of  Synod. 
In  the  morning  the  Treadwell  mines  were  vis¬ 
ited,  and  at  Fort  Wrangel  we  saw  the  wonder¬ 
ful  totem-poles,  the  Indian  burying  ground, 
and  a  monster  war- canoe. 

The  mission  at  Metlahkatla  was  of  absorb¬ 
ing  interest.  To  meet  Mr.  Duncan  for  a  few 
hours,  to  touch  his  personality,  to  hear  his 
simple  but  eloquent  recital  of  the  regeneration 
of  that  Christian  community  was  an  event  of 
a  lifetime.  The  magnificent  church  with 
eight  hundred  members  and  twenty  elders,  the 
reading-room,  council  hall,  cannery,  saw-mill, 
company  store,  the  fine  homes,  the  total 
absence  of  tobacco  and  whiskey  are  all  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Duncan’s  common  sense,  and  a  stupen¬ 
dous  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  a  warm  love  for  the  souls  of  men. 
Duncan  began  bis  work  in  1857.  For  eight 
months  he  studied  the  language.  Great  curi¬ 
osity  was  aroused.  It  culminated  when  a  chief 
came  and  said,  “Have you  a  letter  from  God?” 
“Well,  yes,”  said  Duncan,  “I  have  God’s 
Word.”  “Have  you  come  to  tell  us  God’s 
heart?”  “Yes, ”  said  Duncan.  Thus  miracu¬ 
lously  did  the  Almighty  prepare  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  gave  to  his  work  a  keynote 
which  has  sounded  through  all  these  forty-two 
years. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Marsden,  a  native  Alaskan 
missionary  of  our  Board  was  with  us  a  few 
hours  and  spoke  of  his  work,  and  $35  was  con¬ 
tributed  toward  his  launch  for  work  among 
the  islands.  About  1400  was  contributed  for 
native  work  on  our  journey.  After  a  few 


hours  in  Victoria,  Seattle  was  reached  and 
we  realized  that  we  had  had  a  sea  voyage  of 
two  thousand  miles  never  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  with  but  five  or  six  hours  of  the  ocean 
swell  and  of  possible  seasickness.  A  full  ses¬ 
sion  of  Synod  had  been  held  under  the  most 
unique  conditions.  We  began  to  have  a  slight 
conception  of  the  mammoth  proportions  of  our 
Synod,  and  then  remembered  that  we  had  not 
touched  one-fifteenth  part  of  it. 

ST.  JAMES  CHEKCH  FOK  COLORED  PEOPLE. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Evangelist: 

Much  has  been  done  through  your  paper  to 
provide  a  church  edifice  for  the  colored  people 
of  the  West  Side  of  our  city.  St.  James 
Church  is  the  only  church  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion  for  the  colored  people  between  Twenty- 
sixth  and  Fifty-second  streets,  and  Sixth 
avenue  and  the  Hudson  River.  This  church 
was  organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
in  1895.  It  is  in  the  very  centre  of  “Little 
Africa.  ”  It  is  well  officered.  About  $50, 000 
will  erect  a  suitable  church  edifice,  thirteen 
thousand  ($13,000)  of  which  has  been  raised. 

This  church,  in  the  judgment  of  men  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  candor,  has  done  and  is  doing 
invaluable  work  among  this  large  colored  pop¬ 
ulation.  But  just  as  we  are  beginning  our  fall 
work,  notice  is  served  on  us  that  the  entire 
fioor  in  the  building,  including  our  meeting- 
room,  has  been  leased  to  a  business  concern 
and  that  we  must  either  move  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing  or  go  up  to  the  fourth  fioor  I  Imagine  old 
women  climbing  four  fiights  of  stairs!  Where 
are  we  to  go?  Are  there  not  enough  liberally 
disposed  Presbyterian  Christians  in  New  York 
to  provide  a  meeting  house  for  the  colored 
people  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church?  Surely  this  is  God’s  work.  Will 
not  his  people  provide  the  $37,000  needed? 

The  continuous  oppression  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  South  is  forcing  them  to  come 
to  New  York  in  large  numbers  and  they  in¬ 
variably  settle  in  “Little  Africa.”  These 
people  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  at  our 
very  doors  without  the  Gospel  and  the  means 
of  grace  which  only  a  well  ordered  church 
edifice  can  furnish  them  and  their  children. 
Let  every  lover  of  humanity  send  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Building  Fund, 
Constant  A.  Andrews,  Esq. ,  633  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Friend,  help  now! 

Rev.  P.  Udti-kr  Thompkins,  436  West  33  Street. 

OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Piersou  shows  no  abatement 
of  his  pulpit  powers.  As  an  interpreter  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  he  is  always  interesting,  and  he  does  not 
scruple  to  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God  as 
thus  derived.  His  August  ministrations  at  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Church  have  been  well  at¬ 
tended,  as  aforetime  in  the  days  of  Howard 
Crosby.  Doubtless  Dr.  Pierson  feels  more  at 
home  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  than  in  any 
other,  and  why  should  he  not? 

Lane  Theological  Seminary  opens  to  day,  the 
14th,  with  an  address  by  Prof.  David  S.  Schaff 
D.  D.  on  “  The  Last  Confiict  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Mediaeval  Empire.  ’  ’  This  will  be  at 
11  o’clock,  and  at  2  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson 
D.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  there, 
will  speak  on  Lane  Seminary  Reminiscences. 
Both  addresses  will  be  in  the  Seminary  Chapel. 

Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark,  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  of  storms  the  world  around,  writes  from 
Fremont,  Neb.,  August  16:  “A  storm  that 
swept  over  Fremont  last  Saturday  was  more 
terrific  than  anything  we  have  witnessed  in 
any  climate.  A  great  greenish  gray  cloud  rolled 
over  us,  that  contained  electrical  energy  enough 
to  have  wiped  this  city  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  was  ten  times  as  ‘wicked-looking’  as 
the  other  tornado  we  saw  forming  a  few  weeks 
ago,  which  destroyed  the  town  of  Herman.  ’  ’ 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

PUEBTO  RICO.* 

The  exploration  described  in  this  volume  is 
one  of  the  many  which  we  owe  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  publishers  by  whose  commission  it 
was  undertaken.  Mr.  Dinwiddie  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  selection  for  the  task  entrusted  to  him. 
He  was  on  the  ground  in  time  to  witness  the 
surrender  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  raising  of 
the  American  flag,  and  was  abundantly  supplied 
for  carrying  out  the  general  survey  of  the 
island,  its  resources  and  its  people. 

The  object  for  which  he  was  commissioned 
was  not  to  give  the  American  public  an  enter¬ 
taining  literary  introduction  to  their  new 
possession,  but  to  meet  the  need  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  for  some  adequate  and  trustworthy 
account  of  the  social,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  political  conditions  on  the  island,  to  give 
them  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  situation 
aud  to  enable  them  on  the  one  hand  to  grasp 
the  problem  of  political  administration  which 
confronts  them,  and  on  the  other  to  form  safe 
conclusions  as  to  the  openings  for  American 
enterprise  in  the  country. 

This  purpose  is  carried  out  by  Mr.  Dinwiddie 
on  a  broad  and  generous  plan,  whose  flrst  point 
is  to  give  the  reader  an  impression  of  the 
physical  features  and  material  conditions  of 
life  in  the  island,  particularly  the  sanitary 
conditions,  which  are  treated  sensibly  in  a 
chapter  on  “Prevailing  Diseases  and  Hygienic 
Precautions,’’  which  is  not  on  the  whole  dis¬ 
couraging,  though  it  reveals  the  usual  tropical 
perils  and  imposes  on  the  visitor  or  settler  the 
usual  tropical  precautions. 

The  geology  of  the  island  is  noteworthy  as 
disclosing  the  striking  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  is 
the  easternmost  bulwark  of  a  great  submerged 
mountain  chain  which  embraces  Cuba,  Hayti, 
Jamaica  aud  proceeds  westward  toward  the 
isthmian  connection  between  the  two  conti¬ 
nents.  Geologically,  these  islands  are  the 
^‘protruding  tips’’  of  perhaps  the  mightiest 
mountain  range  in  the  world,  with  an  eleva¬ 
tion  above  water  of  eleven  thousand,  three 
hundred  feet,  and  a  vertical  depth  below  the 
ocean  of  twenty-seven  thousand  feet.  On  either 
side  of  this  range  the  ocean  depths  are  said  to 
be  the  greatest  known  in  the  Atlantic. 

These  chapters  on  the  physical  features  of 
the  island  are  followed  by  others  of  uncommon 
interest  on  the  great  military  road  which 
crosses  from  San  Juan  to  Ponce,  the  misera¬ 
ble  trails  which  serve  the  inhabitants  for  the 
ordinary  transportation  of  their  products,  the 
abortive  attempts  at  railway  making,  and  a 
delightful  intercalary  chapter  on  the  great 
caves  of  Aguas  Buenas,  or  as  we  should  say, 
the  Sweet  Waters,  which  bid  fair  to  rival  and 
perhaps  surpass  in  grandeur  our  own  Mam¬ 
moth  Cave  or  the  grottoes  of  Lnray,  and 
cannot  fail,  situated  as  they  are  between  flfteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
amid  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropical  mountains 
to  become  objects  of  wonder  and  delight  to 
the  future  crowds  of  winter  tourists  in  the 
island. 

A  far  more  important  section  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  industrial  attractions  of  our 
new  possession ;  flrst  in  a  general  survey,  and 
next  as  to  special  productions,  such  as  the 
great  staples,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco  and  more 
limited  lines  such  as  fruit  raising,  market-gar¬ 
dening  and  floriculture.  The  facts  under  each 
of  these  heads  are  presented  with  sufficient 
fulness  to  give  the  reader  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
subject  and  even  serve  bis  needs  as  a  judicious 
introduction  to  the  business’possibilities  and 
openings  of  the  island.  The  facts  are  pre¬ 
sented  not  only  without  exaggeration,  but  with 

♦Puerto  Rico.  Its  Conditions  and  Possibilities.  By 
William  Dinwiddle,  with  Illustrations  from  Photo¬ 
graphs  by  the  author.  Harper  and  Brothers. 


little  or  no  rhetorical  coloring,  and  make  the 
impression  of  being  written  under  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

The  main  interest  of  the  volume  centres  in 
the  anthropological  questions :  What  are  the 
people?  What  are  their  ideas,  laws,  courts, 
customs,  and  monetary  system?  What  security 
do  they  give  to  property  or  encouragement  to 
enterprise  and  the  investment  of  capital?  These 
questions  are  brought  up  and  discussed  in  the 
closing  twelve  chapters,  or  what  we  should  call 
the  anthropological  half  of  the  volume.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  home  life  of  the  better  classes  who 
may  be  said  to  have  homes  and  of  the  peasants 
who  have  none,  whose  children  run  naked  and 
whose  dwellings  are  on  a  level  with  South 
Sea  Islaud  habitations.  We  have  glimpses  of 
Puertoriquan amusements  such  as  cock-fighting, 
of  some  of  their  customs,  such  as  their  great 
skill  in  carrying  tremendous  loads  on  their 
heads  and  bestriding  them  on  their  donkeys. 
Some  of  these  chapters  will  be  read  with 
pathetic  interest,  as  for  example,  the  one  on 
cemeteries  with  its  harrowing  account  of  the 
pauper  burials,  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  fundamental  heartlessness  which  is,  and 
since  Philip  II.  has  been,  inbred  in  the  Spaniard. 
As  to  schools,  churches  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  there  are  none  of  the  latter,  and  might 
as  well  be  none  of  the  former,  for  all  the  good 
received  from  those  they  have.  A  prodigious 
amount  of  suffering  exists,  and  no  Spaniard 
will  pass  a  beggar  without  tossing  him  a  cen¬ 
tavo,  but  nothing  is  done  to  relieve  either. 
The  island  is  crowded  with  wretches  covered 
with  sores,  limbs  swollen  and  sloughing  off 
with  elephantiasis,  “carrying  huge  goitres 
protruding  from  the  neck,  eyes  sightless  from 
unmentionable  diseases,  or  wan  and  wasted 
from  anaemic  malaria. ’’  .  .  .  “In  almost  every 
interior  town  one  may  find  wretched  objects 
lying  on  the  brick  floors  in  the  town  buildings, 
without  covering  or  pillows,  suffering  from 
fevers,  and  left  to  die  in  the  bands  of  the  city 
authorities,’’  while  the  Puertoriquans  stare 
unmoved.  “It  is  here,’’  remarks  Mr.  Din¬ 
widdie,  “we  discover  the  inherent  brutality 
of  Spain.  ’  ’  The  reader  who  understands  him¬ 
self  will  scan  closely  the  chapters  on  the  Money 
of  the  Island,  Revenues  and  Taxes,  Courts,  aud 
Political  Methods.  The  observations  on  illiter¬ 
acy  are  not  surprising ;  less  in  the  large  towns ; 
very  high  in  the  country  districts.  In  general 
only  14  per  cent,  can  read.  Still  these  people 
do  not  strike  the  author  as  of  a  low  grade  of 
natural  intelligence.  “Under  a  proper  school 
system,  the  intellectual  tone  of  the  island  may 
be  raised  in  a  generation,  from  an  almost 
bestial  condition  to  a  point  where  they  will 
become  average  thinking  citizens.  .  .  .  The 
mass  of  the  people  lie  dormant  and  unthinking, 
hating  only  mildly  the  Spaniard’s  yoke  .  .  . 
and  watching  with  pathetic  eyes  for  that 
amelioration,  promise  of  which  is  held  out  to 
them  by  their  ideal  savior,  America.’’ 

On  the  whole,  the  picture  of  the  island, 
though  not  discouraging  and  unquestionably 
sympathetic,  is  one  which  contains  abundant 
food  for  reflection  and  furnishes  thoughtful 
people  another  example  of  the  growth  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  the  extension  of  power. 

As  a  field  for  business  enterprise,  inviting 
as  many  of  the  author’s  pages  are,  the  whole 
book  is  a  damper  on  hot-headed  enthusiasm. 
Rich  as  the  island  is  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  it 
is  “a  veritable  desert  for  the  poor  man  to-day, 
unless  he  goes  there  with  some  commission  to 
execute.  ’  ’  For  the  present,  until  the  laws  are 
changed  and  until  American  capital  has  cre¬ 
ated  new  demands,  it  is  a  good  country  for 
men  of  small  means  to  avoid. 

The  last  thirty  pages  are  an  Appendix  ex¬ 
tracted  from  ‘  ‘  Trade  of  Puerto  Rico,  ’  ’  by  Frank 
H.  Hitchcock,  chief.  Section  of  Foreign  Mar¬ 
kets,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  With  a  Critic-4l  Introduction. 
By  George  Milligan  B.D.  Edinburgh:  T. 
and  T.  Clark.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons:  New  York. 

This  is  a  modest  but  courageous  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  a  difficult 
and  highly  elaborated  portion  of  the  New 
Testament.  For  sublimity,  eloquence,  cogent 
argument,  spiritual  insight  into  the  deeper 
meanings  of  revealed  truth  and  for  the  highest 
ideals  of  piety,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
stands  unrivaled.  Its  Greek  is  purer  and  more 
elegant,  its  conception  of  the  highest  themes  of 
Christian  faith  more  elevated  and  of  wider 
scope  than  any  other,  its  apprehension  of 
Christ  in  his  divine  Sonship  and  his  priestly 
mediation  give  this  Epistle  a  distinction  of  its 
own.  St.  Paul’s  letters  lay  broad,  deep,  essen¬ 
tial  foundations.  This  anonymous  Epistle  car¬ 
ries  the  superstructure  up  to  its  highest  pin¬ 
nacle.  The  introductory  declaration  is  an 
appropriate  preparation  for  the  main  object  of 
the  Epistle,  which  is  to  announce  the  vanishing 
of  the  Old  Covenant  with  its  types,  figures, 
shadows  and  symbols,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  New,  with  the  law  of  obedience  and  love 
written  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  a  new  heart. 

This  commentary  of  Mr.  Milligan  is  rich  and 
full  in  suggestive  seed- thoughts.  He  shows 
the  spirit  of  a  well  equipped  student  who  dili¬ 
gently  seeks  the  truth  and  has  the  courage  to 
assert  it.  While  not  polemic,  it  is  plain  that 
he  finds  in  this  highest  aud  ultimate  revelation 
concerning  the  Church,  and  the  highest  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Christian  experience,  no  place  for 
a  pseudo-priesthood,  no  need  of  a  repeated 
sacrifice. 

The  critical  introduction  is  full  and  scholarly, 
taking  the  ground  that  St.  Paul  had  no  influence 
in  the  composition  of  this  greatest  of  all  the  Epis¬ 
tles.  If  Paul  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  there 
must  have  been  some  one  greater  than  Paul, 
more  advanced  in  the  higher  attainments  of 
Christian  experience,  or  there  must  have  been 
an  inner  brotherhood  of  superior  saintly  minds, 
including  Paul,  who  united  in  producing  this 
wonderful  treatise  concerning  the  highest  ideals 
of  Christian  character  and  attainment. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Twentieth  Century  from  Another  Viewpoint 
is  the  title  under  which  the  Hon.  David  J. 
Brewer  LL.D.,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  publishes  an  inspiring 
address  on  the  Christian  outlook  of  the  closing 
century.  The  address  was  given  originally 
before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
at  Yale  and  has  been  repeated  several  times 
elsewhere.  Judge  Brewer  sees  reason  to  believe 
that  the  coming  century  will  be  marked  with 
a  more  peaceful  unity  in  Christian  life,  a 
greater  economy  in  Christian  work,  and  a 
clearer  recognition  of  what  religion  is  and 
how  its  growth  can  be  most  surely  promoted. 
He  closes  with  the  suggestive  remark  that 
while  each  century  will  “show  more  and  more 
of  the  higher  aud  sweeter  life,  yet  till  the  end 
of  time  humanity  must  walk  within  the  bounds 
of  the  material.’’  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany.  76  cents. ) 

We  have  examined  with  uncommon  interest 
Personal  Work,  by  S.  M.  Sayford.  It  forms  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  Christian  workers’ 
library.  It  does  not  deal  in  generalities,  but 
with  concrete  cases  and  methods,  and  puts  the 
workers  in  immediate  possession  of  a  large 
amount  of  excellent  material  for  immediate  use 
and  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means  of  ap¬ 
proaching  people  on  the  subject  of  personal 
religion.  (The  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  75  cents. ) 

‘  ‘  Trooper  3809,  ’  ’  by  Lionel  Decle,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Scribners,  is  a  voice  from  the 
ranks  of  the  French  army  which  makes  a'strik- 
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e  brutal  treatment  endured  'T'Tip  of  this  church  are  migratory,  hence  the  school 

iers,  and  throws  light  on  ^  1112/  O  U  i  ^  iJ l\  1  Ov^riVvwl-/  is  closed  in  the  summer,  the  school  year  being 


ing  revelation  of  the  brutal  treatment  endured 
by  the  French  soldiers,  and  throws  light  on 
the  cool  perjury  of  French  officers  in  the 
Dreyfus  case,  by  showing  how  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  army  requires  it. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Golden  Text.- 


Review. 

-The  angel  of  the  Lord  en- 


but  eight  months. 

A  visitor  to  this  school  will  probably  go 
away  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  is  not  the 
way.  He  will  find  a  small  school  held  in  the 


The  best  theological  and  philosophical  review  deli vereth  them. — Pea.  xxxiv.  7. 
in  the  English  language  is  The  Critical  Review,  •  ___ 

edited  by  Principal  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  D.  D.,  A  GRADED  SIN  DAY-SCHOOL.  enthusiasm;  with  classes  gathering  around 

1?°*^  pnblished  by  T.  and  T.  Clark,  William  G.  Raymond.  teachers  after  the  opening  exercises  in  much 

Y"ork)!'‘^1che  nSb^for^Jn\y?®whichTas  t***'®®  y®®*"®  **^®  officers  and  the  old-fashioned  way ;  with  one  or- two  classes 

recently  come  to  hand,  opens  with  a  review  teachers  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Sunday-  of  mischievous  boys,  if  it  happens  to  be  their 
of  Dr.  James  Hastings’s  Dictionary  of  the  school  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  determined  that  the  mischievous  day;  with  a  pretty  loud  buzz  as 
Bible,  and  five  of  the  twenty-five  principal  ordinary  methods  of  Sunday-school  work  were,  the  work  goes  on;  and  with  a  simple  closing 
commentary® on  WmS”j“trowftelig^n^)f  ^heir  opinion,  illogical  and  not  productive  consisting  of  a  hymn  and  the  final  lines  of  the 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Ladd’s  Theory  of  of  the  results  that  should  be  expected  in  Sun-  nineteenth  psalm. 

Reality  and  Stevens’s  Theology  of  the  New  day-school  work.  It  is  unnecessary  at  this  There  is  no  reading  of  the  lesson  for  the  day 
Testanient,  being  the  o^er  ftmr.  The  reviews  time  to  present  the  arguments  for  and  against  as  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises,  because  the 
Surs'^Tnd^Me  o^thfhfgh  ground  tfTiS  t**®  ^^option  of  a  graded  system  in  the  Sunday-  various  classes  are  not  doing  the  same  work, 
scholarship.  school,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  statement  of  One  class  is  studying  the  Life  of  Christ ;  an- 

President  DeWitt  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College  the  work  done  by  the  particular  schoolmen-  other.  Old  Testament  History;  another,  His- 
has  an  interesting  volume  in  press  (Houghton,  tinned  maybe  of  interest  to  many  Sunday-  tory  of  the  Apostolic  Church ;  another.  What 
iliffiin  and  Gompanj),  God's  kdiicntion  of  Man.  school  teachers  and  officers  who  have  kept  is  the  Bible  and  who  Wrote  It?  while  another 
no  less  interesting  from  the  same  press  themfelves  informed  on  the  discussions  that  is  studying  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
Mn^brEdmnnd'H.^'Be^  ^®^®  recently  occupied  considerable  space  in  To  the  person  accustomed  to  the  ordinary 

Law  School  of  Boston  University— a  summary  the  various  religious  journals.  elaborate  opening  and  closing  exercises  and 

of  the  internal  confirmatory  evidence  It  is  The  school  in  question,  through  the  advice  the  common  purpose  of  the  whole  school  as 
underetood  that  Mrs.  Helen  Bigelow  Merriman’s  ©f  its  pastor,  adopted  the  Bible  Study  Union  evidenced  in  these  exercises  this  school  seems 

Religio  Pictoris  offers  aid  to  those  who  find  no  ,  ,  .  _ „„  _ _ _  .  j  •  _ 

creed  exactly  corresponding  to  their  ideal.  1®®®°“  ®®  ®o°“  ®®  ^®’^®  Published,  very  tame  and  uninteresting. 

.  .  when  they  were  known  as  the  Blakeslee  lessons.  But  if  the  visitor  goes  into  one  of  the  classes 

great  wofk  of  the  °authorized™Sfe**  of  *  Glad-  These  lessons  still  form  the  basis  of  the  ele-  for  a  little  while,  and  ventures  to  ask  a  ques- 
stone,  he  has  found  time  to  engage  himself  to  mentary  work  of  the  school.  But  the  school  tion  or  two  on  the  lesson  for  that  class  for  the 
the  Century  for  a  series  of  papers  on  Cromwell  has  gone  further  than  this  and  has  adopted  a  day,  he  will  generally  find  the  children  pretty 
as  a  soldmr  and  statesman,  which  beginning  geheme  of  study,  regularly  graded  from  the  well  informed  on  the  facts  of  the  lesson.  If 

with  the  November  number  of  that  magazine,  „  .  ,  * _ _ _ _  i.  i  ^ 

will  run  thronch  the  vear  Primary  department  up.  The  course  was  pre-  he  asks  a  class  _ 


campeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him  and  basement  of  the  church,  'with  very  brief  open- 
delivereth  them.  -Psa.  xxxiv.  7.  exercises  consisting  of  the  G  oria,  a  prayer 

- -  two  hymns,  and  a  psalm ;  with  little  apparent 

A  GRADED  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.  enthusiasm;  with  classes  gathering  around 


teachers  after  the  opening  exercises  in  much 


But  if  the  visitor  goes  into  one  of  the  classes 


with  the  November  number  of  that  magazine, 
will  run  through  the  year. 


^  .  pared  by  the  superintendent  with  the  advice  in  Old  Testa- 

The  Methodist  iear  Book  for  1000,  edited  by*^,  ..  ...  .  j 

A.  B.  Sanford  D.D.  will  be  ready  about  and  assist auce  of  the  pastor  and  teachers,  and  ment  History 

December  15.  Price  by  mail  14  cents.  (Eaton  was  based  very  largely  on  what  the  snperin-  whether  or  not 
and  Mains,  publishers.  ) - The  Minutes  of  the  tendent  did  not  know  about  the  Bible  and  Abraham  did 


and  Mains,  publishers.  ) - The  Minutes  of  the  tendent  did  not  know  about  the  Bible  and  Abraham  did 

Annual  Conjerence  of  the  Methodist  Enisropal  religion,  and  thought  he  should  have  been  right  in  pre- 
C/tu  rc«  held  last  spring,  will  be  published  by  ^  ^  u  i  mu  •  ..in 

the  same.  By  maiL  11.10.  taught  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  course  was  paring  to  kill 

^  ...  published  in  several  journals,  and  this  publica-  Isaac,  and  what 

The  paintings  of  George  Butler,  the  dis-  f.  ,.  u.  i..  -.u 

tinguish^ed  American  artist,  are  discussed  bas  brought  many  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  lesson  is  to  be 

in  the  September  Scrihuer  bv  Mr.  W.  O.  the  methods  of  the  school.  It  is  the  purpose  learned  from 


INTERMEDIATE. 
Three  Years. 


i4-*5 


0.  T.  Histor 


Selected  Pessagi 
Psalm  CL. 


The  Three 
Great  Apostles. 


*3-14 


in  the  September  Scrihuer  by  Mr.  W, 
Brownell,  the  author  of  French  Traits. 


Selected  Passages. 
Psalm  XL VI. 


of  this  article  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  this  story,  the 


The  achievements  of  the  women  who  have  asked  in  these  letters. 


answer  may  not 


won  the  highest  distinction  in  astronomy  will  It  is  not  known  that  this  school  was  the  first  be  to  his  lik- 
be  discussed  in  the  October  number  of  the  adopt  a 

ll'o)H<in’.>t  Home  Comimnion.  ,  ,  ,  '  "  "  — 

‘  graded  scheme  | 

A  valuable  little  P^ket  History  of  the  but  TTTNinR 

American  Navy  and  Naval  Commanders  is  .  .  ,  *  ouniuiv. 

about  to  be  issued  by  Bonnell,  Silver  and  ‘®  f'lJPPOsea  |  Years. 

Company.  It  is  intended  for  popular  reference,  that  it  was  the  I 
is  carefully  compiled  from  the  standard  author-  first  to  adopt  I 
ities  and  contains  the  names  and  records  both  gneh  a  scheme  1 
of  the  men  and  the  ships  that  have  become  -  ..u  I 

Co.v.r.r.0  with  all  of  the  J 


Gospel  History 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


12-13 


Selected  Passages. 
Psalm  XC. 


Bible  Study  Union  Lessons 
Intermediate  Grade. 


Selected  Passages. 
Psalm  CHI. 


following 


The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  “is  to  ci.  • 
begin  the  compilation  of  the  genealogies  of  “etnons: 
the  Mayflower  passengers  and  their  descendants  1  •  Mi 


‘  History  of 
Apostolic  Church. 


Selected  Passages. 
Psalm  LXXXIV. 


in  all  male  and  female  branches.  ’  ’  For  a  fee  classes. 


of  fi,  the  committee  will  have  its  accumulated  9.  Teachers 
material  examined  for  anyone  who  may  wish  . 

to  look  up  his  own  descent.  The  editor,  Mr.  r^n*hihing  in 
George  E.  Bowman,  stiould  be  addressed,  fi23  one  grade, 
Tremoiit  street,  Boston.  classes  chang- 


Gospel  History 
of  Jesus  Christ, 


Selected  Passages. 
Psalm  XIX. 


Bible  Study  Unio.-i  Lessons, 
Junior  Grade. 


PRIMARY. 
Four  Years. 


32  0.  T.  Stories.  I 


((thronoli)gicallvl. 

Books  of  Bible. 
Beatitudes. 


32  0.T.  Stories. 


(('.hronolosically*. 

Ten  Commandments. 
Psalm  XXIII. 


Story  Of  the 
Apostles. 


Names  of  Apostles. 
Apostles’  Creed. 


Story  of  Jesus. 


Lord’s  Prayer. 
Golden  Rule. 


Taught  in  classes  of  three  to  five. 

The  order  of  the  subsidiary  lessons  may 
vary. 


ing;  but  if  he  asks,  “Who 
JUNIOR.  11-12  ;  0.  T.  History.  ’^va.s  Abraham,”  the  an- 

fhree  Y ears.  selected  Passages.  ®'^®*'  Probably  be  quick 

Psalm  CHI.  and  positive. 

_ _  If  he  asks  a  class  in  The 

‘  Hiltorv  of  I  Christ,  “What  les- 

I  Ida  1 1  I  son  is  to  be  learned  from 

Apostolic  Church.  I  Christ’s  rebuke  of  Martha 

Psafm  uxx19.**’  *  when  she  scolded  Mary 

_  for  worshiping  instead  of 

■  working,”  a  vacant  stare 

Gospel  History  q»|o  may  be  in  evidence,  but  if 

)f  Jesus  Christ.  tessons,  iie  asks,  “Who  were  Mary 

elected  Passages.  Junior  Grade.  and  Martha,”  the  reply 

Psalm  XIX.  _ _ I  ^iii  probably  be  satisfac¬ 

tory. 

ing  teachers  with  change  of  If  he  asks  a  class,  “Who  Wrote  the  Bible?” 
grade.  “What  is  the  Bible?”  he  will  not  be  given  the 

3.  Annual  examinations,  stereotyped  answer,  “The  Word  of  God,  ”  but 

written  for  all  grades  except  the  reply  will  be  more  rational  and  definite, 
the  primary.  The  foregoing  statements  indicate  the  aim 

4.  Non-uniformity  of  lesson  of  the  school,  which  is  to  teach  the  children  of 
subject  for  the  whole  school,  the  church  such  facts  as  the  ordinary  person 

The  classes  were  not  mixed  can  readily  learn  concerning  the  Bible,  Jewish 
at  once,  but  those  hereafter  History  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  Christ,  and 
coming  from  the  Primary  the  Christian  and  other  religions,  leaving  the 
department  will  be  mixed  homiletical  applications  of  these  facts  to  those 
and  will  continue  so  through  more  competent  to  give  them  than  the  ordi- 
the  course.  In  some  cases  nary  Sunday  school  teacher  or  other  layman, 
the  examinations  have  been  It  is  believed  that  such  knowledge  as  it  is 
oral  but  hereafter  they  will  here  attempted  to  give,  and  as  the  replies  to 
all  be  written.  some  questions  asked  in  examinations  recently 

The  grades  cover  three  held  indicate  to  be  given,  is  not  ordinarily  ac- 
years’  work  each,  and  hence  quired  in  the  Sunday-school  of  the  usual  kind, 
the  first  change  of  teachers  There  are  two  ways  of  judging  a  Sunday- 
occurs  this  fall.  The  people  school :  One  is  to  judge  by  the  attendance,  the 
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quality  of  the  singing  and  general  exercises,  the  ap¬ 
parent  alertness  and  enthusiasm,  the  attractiveness  and 
completeness  of  the  school-room  and  furnishings,  and 
the  spirituality  of  the  atmosphere.  Another  way  is  to 
judge  by  what  the  children  in  the  school  have  learned. 

Judged  by  the  first  of  these  two  methods,  the  school 
here  described  would  seem  to  be  a  failure.  Judged  by 
the  second,  it  need  not  be  ashamed,  although  it  has 
but  just  begun,  and  realizes  fully  that  its  results  are 
not  by  any  means  what  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  in  the 
future,  as  experience  is  gained  and  children  grow  up 
through  its  several  grades. 

The  teachers  are  learning  as  well  as  the  scholars,  and 
the  officers  are  perhaps  learning  more  than  either 
teachers  or  scholars. 

The  annual  examinations  were  held  before  the  summer 
recess,  and  it  is  thought  that  some  of  the  questions  given 


,s 

% 


History. 

!d  Passages, 
alffl  CL. 


*4 


I  Lessons, 
Grade. 


ADVANCED. 
Four  Years. 


18-19 

History  of  the 
Christian  Relig’o. 

Fisher’s  “History  of 
Christian  Doctrine.” 


Study  of  the 
Great  Religions. 

Jas  Freeman  Clark’s 
“Fen  Great 
Religions.” 

17-18 


SENIOR. 
Three  Years. 

21-22 

The  Bible  as 
Divine  ReYelatiOD 
and  EthiealCode 

The  last  year  to  be 
given  by  the  Pastor. 

The  Bible  as 
Literature. 

Moulton’s  “Literary 
Study  oF  the  Bible,” 
and  “  The  Modern 
Reader’s  Bible.” 

20-21 

Origin  &  History 
of  The  Bible. 

Washington  Glad¬ 
den’s  “Who  Wrote 
the  Bible.” 

19-20 

:  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Chnrch. 


16-17 


Teachings  of 
Christ 


15-16 


First  Two  Years  — Bible  Study 
tnion  Lessons,  Progressive  Grade. 


1  Critical  Study  of 
ADULT,  Selected  Books  or 
f  Selected  Subjects. 


the  classes  will  be  of  interest.  Possibly  some  are  as  follows ; 
superintendent  may  like  to  try  his  school  with  1.  Where  was  Jesus  born?  (1) 
some  of  the  same  questions.  2.  On  the  return  from  Egypt  in  what  city 

Among  others  the  following  were  asked  a  did  his  parents  settle?  (1) 


instead  of  Saturday?  (1) 

26.  How  long  did  Jesus  stay  on 
earth  after  the  resurrection?  (1) 
The  young  woman  who  formu¬ 
lated  this  set  of  questions  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  born  teacher,  and  has 
thoroughly  grasped  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  this  school.  The 
class  answered  correctly  an  aver¬ 
age  of  89  per  cent,  of  these  ques¬ 
tions.  The  examination  was 
written  and  each  child  wrote  an 
correctly  85  per  cent,  of  twelve  answer  to  every  queston.  In  judging  the  quei- 
questions  on  the  History  of  the  tion,  the  age  of  the  scholars  must  not  be  for- 
Apostolic  Church.  gotten. 

The  questions  being  formulated  These  questions  were  subsequently  asked  a 
by  the  teachers  themselves  indicate  girl  of  thirteen  years  who  had  completed  the 
various  degrees  of  didactic  ability,  same  course  under  another  teacher  two  years 
but  the  examination  set  by  the  ago.  She  answered  correctly  70  per  cent,  of 
teacher  of  a  mixed  class  averaging  the  questions  at  once  without  hesitating,  and 
less  than  eleven  years  old,  and  could  have  done  somewhat  better  with  a  little 
which  is  just  completing  its  first  time.  The  same  questions  have  been  since 
year  out  of  the  primary  department,  propounded  to  a  number  of  Sunday-school 
seems  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  teachers,  and  not  one  has  been  able  to  answer 
age  of  the  class,  so  logical  in  its  correctly  every  question,  although  the  ques- 
arrangement,  and  so  comprehensive  tions  are  very  simple  and  fundamental.  None 
in  its  scope,  as  to  merit  reproduc-  of  the  teachers  asked  belonged  to  this  school, 
tion  in  full.  The  subject  is  the  but  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  teachers  of  this 
Life  of  Christ,  and  the  questions  school,  except  those  who  have  taught  this  par- 
with  the  credits  assigned  to  each  ticular  subject,  would  do  better.  The  knowl- 


class  of  boys  which  has  been  studying  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  History : 

Mention  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  litera¬ 
ture  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  What  coun¬ 
tries  in  general  are  included  in  the  term 
“Bible  Lands”?  Who  was  Abraham?  How 


3.  What  is  the  only  event  we  know  of  his 
young  boyhood?  (3) 

4.  Who  proclaimed  the  coming  of  Jesus, 
preaching  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand”?  (1) 

5.  How  old  was  Jesus  when  he  began  his 


did  it  happen  that  Egypt  became  for  a  time  the  public  ministry?  (1) 
dwelling  place  of  the  Israelites?  Who  became  6.  What  wonderful  thing  happened  at  his 
the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel?  Of  baptism?  (2) 

what  does  the  Book  of  Ruth  tell?  How  did  it  7.  Where  did  he  spend  forty  days  immedi- 
happen  that  Israel  was  divided  into  two  hostile  ately  after  the  baptism,  and  what  happened  to 
fastions?  What  were  the  kingdoms  called  and  him  there?  (2) 


how  long  did  they  exist  side  by  side?  What 
can  you  tell  about  Jehu’s  reign? 

There  were  others  of  a  homiletical  character, 
and  the  teacher  reports  that  every  question  was 
answered,  but  that  she  made  the  examination 
oral.  The  ages  of  the  boys  of  this  class  aver¬ 
aged  about  fourteen  years. 


8.  What  city  was  and  is  the  capital  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  what  was  the  most  important  build¬ 
ing  there?  (2) 

9.  What  startling  thing  did  Jesus  do  in  this 
building  before  he  became  well  known  to  the 
people  in  general?  (1) 

10.  After  the  rejection  at  Nazareth,  what 


A  class  of  girls  somewhat  younger  than  the  city  did  Jesus  make  bis  home?  (1) 


class  just  mentioned  has  been  studying  this 
same  subject.  Their  examination  was  written, 
and  beside  the  questions  just  given,  or  ques¬ 
tions  essentially  similar,  the  following  were 
asked : 

Name  some  of  the  judges.  Who  was  the 
last  judge,  aud  who  the  first  king?  Who  was 
the  best  king?  Give  the  names  of  the  two 
kingdoms  after  the  division,  and  tell  how 
many  tribes  there  were  in  each.  What  became 
of  the  Northern  kingdom?  the 


11.  How  many  men  did  Jesus  choose  to  teach 
especially  about  his  work,  aud  what  were  they 
called?  (2) 

12.  What  famous  sermon  did  he  preach,  and 
what  is  the  first  part  of  it  called?  (2) 

13.  Tell  five  of  his  miracles.  (.5) 

14.  Tell  five  of  his  parables.  (5) 

15.  What  was  the  real  reason  the  Jewish 
rulers  hated  him  so?  (2) 


edge  that  the  average  teacher  has  seems  to  be 
somewhat  hazy  and  indefinite.  It  is  known 
that  something  occurred,  but  where,  or  how, 
or  when,  or  under  what  circumstances,  does 
not  seem  to  be  clear. 

Beside  the  classes  already  mentioned  there 
are  two  of  older  boys  and  girls,  sixteen  years 
to  eighteen  years  old,  who  have  been  studying 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Bible.  Their 
examination  indicated  an  excellent  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  these  classes  are  these: 

What  name  has  been  given  to  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Bible?  The  first  six? 

On  what  does  the  belief  in  the  Mosaic  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Pentateuch  really  rest? 

Give  some  of  the  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  books  in  their  present  form  did  not  come 
from  the  hand  of  Moses. 

What  plain  evidence  appears  in  the  text  of 
Genesis  that  it  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
accounts? 

Upon  what  were  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  originally  written  and  in  what  language? 

Who  were  the  exclusive  custodians  of  the 
Hebrew  writings  up  to  the  sixteenth  century? 

Which  books  contain  the  history  of  Israel 
from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  captivity? 
How  long  a  i)eriod  is‘ covered? 

Who  were  the  prophets,  and  what  was  their 
function? 

At  the  time  of  Christ  what  was  the  common 
language  of  the  people  of  Palestine? 

How  many  authors  are  represented  in  the 


Mention  some  of  the  prophets  who  lived  and  happened?  (4) 

prophesied  after  the  kingdom  was  divided.  17.  Give  tlie  names  of  three  Jewish  feasts. 

There  were  twenty-five  such  questions,  and  and  tell  which  is  the  most  important?  (4) 


16.  Who  appeared  with  Jesus  when  he  was 
Southern?  transfigured,  and  what  other  wonderful  thing  New  Testament;  who  were  they,  and  what 

books  are  ascribed  to  each? 

Give  the  names  of  the  most  valuable  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  tell  where  each  is. 

18.  What  great  friends  of  Jesus  lived  at  One  boy  volunteered  to  write  an  essay  on 

Bethany?  (3)  Abraham.  This  suggests  that  a  commence- 

19.  What  does  Palm  Sunday  commemorate?  ment  essay  of  this  kind  might  prove  to  be  a 

20.  What  does  Communion  commemorate  ?  ( 1 )  decided  departure  from  beaten  tracks,  of  inter- 

21.  Who  betrayed  Jesus?  (1) 

22.  What  did  Peter  do  that  he  afterward  re- 


the  class  did  extremely  well  with  them,  but 
their  exact  standing  has  not  yet  been  reported. 

Another  class  of  girls,  averaging  thirteen 
years  and  eight  months  old,  which  has  been 
studying  this  same  subject,  answered  an  aver¬ 
age  of  99>3  per  cent,  of  fourteen  questions. 

(One  of  these  in  giving  the  characteristics  of  pented  of  bitterly?  (1) 

Isaac’s  sons  described  Esau  as  “large,  hairy,  23.  What  Governor  delivered  Jesus  to  be 
and  deceitful.  ”)  crucified?  (1) 

A  class  of  boys  just  completing  their  second  24  What  day  did  Jesus  die?  (1) 

year  out  of  the  primary  department  answered  25.  Why  do  we  use  Sunday  for  the  Sabbath 


est  to  some  audiences,  and  of  great  value  t 
the  writer. 

But  the  graded  school  does  not  make  perfect 
Bible  scholars.  One  of  the  eleven  year  old 
boys  who  passed  well  up  in  the  nineties  the 
examination  on  the  Life  of  Christ  attended 
on  the  following  Sunday  a  school  where  the 
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international  lessons  and  the  ordinary  methods 
are  used.  The  lesson  was  on  the  resnrrection, 
and  the  boy  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  be. 
The  question  was  asked:  “Who  was  Mary 
Magdalene?’’  and  not  one  of  the  class  had 
even  an  idea.  The  graded  school  boy  made  a 
very  common  blander  and  said,  “Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus.  ’  ’  But  the  teacher  corrected 
him  with,  “No — she  was  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus!’’  and  the  graded  school  boy  went  home 
in  a  state  of  mind.  He  discovered  that  they 
were  both  wrong  and  he  righted  the  teacher 
the  following  Sunday.  Verily  there  is  some 
ground  for  Mr.  Williams’s  severe  criticism  of 
the  Sunday-school. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  use  this  single  in¬ 
stance  to  characterize  the  International-lesson- 
school  teacher,  but  it  is  thought  that  such  au 
instance  would  be  impossible  in  a  graded  school 
using  properly  prepared  text- books. 

It  is  believed  that  so  much  of  success  as  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Troy  school  in  its  efforts 
to  give  its  scholars  definite  information  about 
the  Bible,  Jewish  Historj-,  the  Life  of  Christ, 
the  Early  Church,  and  the  Christian  Religion, 
has  been  chiefly  due  to  three  things :  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  lessons  and 
other  text  books  for  the  International  lessons, 
the  grading,  and  the  examinations  for  promotion. 

The  improved  lessons  furnish  the  definite 
information,  while  the  grading  and  examina¬ 
tions  furnish  an  incentive  to  study. 

Troy.  N.  Y. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Gideon’s  Band. 

Sept.  18.  Saul’s  band.  1  Sam.  10:  17-27. 

19.  David’s  band.  1  Chrom.  11;  10-19. 

20.  Christ's  band.  Mark  3:  14-19:  John  15:  16. 

21.  Working  in  God’s  way.  Josn.  6:  1-30. 

22.  Not  by  might  nor  power.  Zecb.  4:  1-10. 

23.  Whatsoever  he  saith.  do.  John  2:  1-11. 

34.  Topic— Gideon’s  band.  Judg.  7:  1-33. 

Napoleon  said,  “God  is  always  on  the  side 
of  the  biggest  battalions.  ’  ’  He  had  confounded 
divine  Potentate  with  groveling  politician. 
The  statement  discredits  alike  his  information 
and  his  observation.  Children  could  have 
told  him  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylea.  The 
almost  innumerable  hosts  of  Darius  were  no 
match  for  the  discipline,  courage,  and  strategy 
which  Alexander  brought  against  them.  Had 
Napoleon’s  memory  suffered  an  eclipse?  Whilst 
he  was  yet  in  school,  colonists  across  the  sea, 
few  in  numbers,  and  poor  in  material  resource, 
had  not  only  roused  the  world,  they  had  also 
wrested  from  a  mighty  nation  the  priceless 
boon  of  freedom.  Because  God  is  swayed  by 
neither  numbers  nor  power,  Dreyfus  is  to-day 
shaking  France. 

God’s  mightiest  movements  have  always  been 
started  by  bandit,  never  by  hosts.  From  the 
Creation  of  man  till  the  final  Coronation  of 
Christ,  God’s  law  holds.  “It  is  not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts.  ’  ’  Every  power  but  that  of  God  was 
against  Christ  and  his  Apostolic  band.  Through 
them  God  inaugurated  his  mightiest  and  most 
beneficent  movement.  For  the  transformation 
of  Europe,  God  sent  Paul  and  his  missionary 
band  from  Troas  to  Philippi.  To  a  handful  of 
devoted  men  we  owe  the  Methodist  movement. 
Neither  numbers  nor  position  did  anything  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  Britain  and  America. 
Across  the  sea,  Carey  and  his  band  prayed  it 
into  being.  Let  the  “haystack  band’’  of 
Williams  College  tell  the  story  for  America. 
World-wide  Christian  Endeavor  grew  out  of  a 
meeting  easily  accommodated  in  a  Portland 
parsonage.  To  make  the  arm  of  flesh  God’s 
substitute,  instead  of  God’s  servant,  is  the 
peril  of  numbers.  Therefore  God  reduced 
Gideon’s  hosts  to  Gideon’s  Band. 

The  past  furnishes  history,  the  present  makes 


history.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  that  she  never  had  so  many  heroic  bands 
as  to-day.  It  is  her  shame  that  she  too  often 
knows  little  of  them.  Gideon’s  Band  going 
forth  with  trumpets,  torches  and  pitchers  to 
conquer  Midian  was  child’s  play  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  task  of  our  Syrian  Mission  in  it^ 
attempt  to  conquer  Mohammedanism.  As  in 
the  case  of  Gideon,  the  call,  the  numbers,  the 
weapons,  and  the  plan  are  of  God,  and  from 
him  in  the  fulness  of  time  will  come  the  vic¬ 
tory.  At  Joshua’s  blasts  Jericho’s  walls  fell 
down.  An  American  has  just  secured  the 
contract  for  the  removal  of  the  Chinese  W’all, 
symbol,  till  now,  of  Chinese  exclusion.  Our 
Presbyterian  missionaries  found  a  mightier 
wall  whose  stones  and  cement  were  sin  and 
superstition.  With  nothing  but  God’s  trumpet 
they  have  kept  on  till  to-day  in  every  part  of 
China  the  missionary  enjoys  the  protection  of 
the  Government.  Christianity  is  taking  China 
to-day  in  a  richer  and  fuller  sense  than  Israel 
ever  captured  Canaan.  Other  bands  equally 
heroic  are  at  work  in  India  and  Africa. 
Caste  is  the  opposing  wall  in  India,  it  too  is 
built  of  sin  and  superstition.  Nowhere  else  is 
universal  brotherhood  in  Christ  so  difficult 
either  to  teach  or  to  realize. 

The  morning  of  Pentecost  found  a  band,  the 
evening  saw  a  host.  For  ten  days  that  band 
had  waited,  expected,  prayed.  Consider 
Christ’s  commands:  “Go  into  all  the  world,’’ 
but  ‘  ‘  Tarry  till  endued  with  power  from  on 
high.’’  Though  taught  by  Christ  they  must 
also  be  endued  by  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  numbers.  Our  band  need  not  consist 
of  twelve.  Christ  has  accommodated  the  most 
sparsely  populated,  or  godless  region.  “For 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.  ’’ 
Nor  is  it  a  time  question.  We  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  claim  the  blessing  after  ten  days  of 
intercession.  For  three  years  they  had  forsaken 
all  that  they  might  follow  Christ.  Though  the 
result  had  not  been  perfect,  the  effort  had  been 
sincere.  In  quiet  communion  with  him,  they 
had  been  learning  something  of  what  it  meant 
to  “seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness.  ’  ’  After  surrender  and  supplica¬ 
tion  comes  the  descent  of  the  Spirit.  Such  a 
band  is  within  the  possibility,  and  ought  to  be 
the  possession  of  every  Church  and  community. 
Do  not  wait  for  others.  Call  it  together. 

“NO  SWEARING  ALLOWED.’’ 

The  above  notice  was  written  in  a  good  plain 
hand  and  stuck  up  on  the  wall  of  the  barrack- 
room  by  the  corporal  in  charge.  He  had  been 
converted  shortly  before.  At  first  the  men 
laughed.  He  had  been  a  rough  character ;  he 
would  not  keep  it  a  week,  etc.  But  the  Lord 
kept  him ;  and  among  other  results  the  notice 
was  stuck  up.  The  men  respected  him,  he 
was  consistent,  he  was  honest,  he  was  brave 
and  the  order  was  obeyed. 

There  was  to  be  an  official  inspection.  A 
great  general  was  coming.  There  was  washing, 
scrubbing,  scouring,  polishing.  Many  paint¬ 
ings,  pictures,  and  papers  were  taken  off  the 
walls,  as  likely  to  meet  with  disapproval. 

“No  Swearing  Allowed. ’’  “Corporal,  you’d 
better  stow  that  thing  away.’’  “No,  it  is 
there  to  stop,  and  I’ll  take  the  consequences.  ’  ’ 

It  caught  the  general’s  eye. 

“Who  is  the  corporal  in  charge  here?’’ 

“I  am,  sir,’’  stepping  forward  and  saluting. 

“Did  you  put  that  placard  there?’’ 

“Yes,  sir.’’ 

“Do  you  enforce  it?’’ 

“  I  do,  sir.  ’  ’ 

The  general  stretched  forth  his  hand — to 
tear  it  down?  No,  but  to  shake  hands  with  the 
corporal.  “I  wish  all  our  corporals  were  like 
you,  and  that  the  same  rule  were  enforced 
everywhere.  ’  ’ 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

“DIDN’T  I  LEAD  THEM  STRAIGHT J” 

(To  Mothers) 

Jessie  B.  Waite. 

When  Lieutenant  Rawson  had  guided  the 
army  to  surprise  the  Egyptians  at  Tel- el- 
Kebu,  he  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

His  last  triumphant  words  to  General  Wool- 
sey  were  "Didn’t  I  L<ad  Them  Straight,  Gen¬ 
eral  f  ” 

When  the  morning  of  life  was  sunny. 

And  the  dew  on  the  grass  was  sweet. 

And  the  hours  were  full  of  music. 

And  the  patli  was  smooth  at  their  feet ; 

When  life  seemed  all  rejoicing, 

And  the  end  so  far  away 

That  their  troubles  and  childish  terrors 

Were  lost  at  the  inother-s  knee-- 

Oh  1  then  ’mid  tlieir  eager  wand’rlngs 

From  early  dawn  till  late, 

’Mid  all  life’s  restless  hurry. 

Didn’t  I  lead  them  straight? 

Didn’t  1  lead  them  straight.  Father, 

When  the  heat  of  noonday  fell. 

And  the  cares  and  sorrows  deepened 
O’er  those  1  loved  so  well? 

When  the  mother’s  hand  was  helpless 
At  times,  to  allay  their  fears. 

And  when  one  little  one  stepped  over 
The  boundary  of  our  years. 

And  flitted  on  Iwfore  us 

While  we  could  but  pray  and  wait 

In  peace  or  in  the  V)attle, 

Oh  !  didn’t  I  lead  them  straight? 

Didn’t  I  lead  them  straight.  Father, 

When  the  battle  fiercest  grew. 

And  my  little  band  pressed  forward 
And  kept  the  foe  in  view? 

E’en  now  the  night  seems  dark'ning 
My  work  wili  soon  be  done  ; 

Shall  I  hear  the  shout  of  victory 
Before  the  setting  sun  ? 

For  ever  I  ask  as  I’m  waiting. 

And  nearing  the  beautiful  Gate, 

Did  I  honor  the  orders  given  ? 

Oh  1  didn’t  I  lead  them  straight? 

Fernando,  Cal. 

WHAT  IS  WORLDLINESS  J 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  ‘  ‘  Teachings  of 
the  Northfield  Convention, ’’ in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Evangelist  and  I  find  myself  meditating 
again  upon  worldliness  in  the  churches.  What 
is  it?  I  read  that  “in  TegBxd  to  worldliness  in 
the  churches,  Northfield  stands  up  as  a  witness 
against  card-playing,  theatre-going,  dancing, 
tobacco  smoking,  and  the  use  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages.  ’  ’  Evidently  these  things  are  regarded 
as  synonymous  with  worldliness,  and  there  are 
many  outside  of  Northfield  who  take  the  same 
view.  But  what  does  Jesus  say?  Where  in 
the  New  Testament  is  worldliness  identified 
with  things  such  as  these?  Many  sins  are 
indeed  therein  enumerated  —  evil  speaking, 
malice,  envying,  strife,  lying,  stealing,  forni¬ 
cations,  adulteries,  murders,  drunkenness,  etc., 
but  we  do  not  find  one  word  relating  to  cards 
or  theatre-going,  dancing  and  smoking.  All 
but  the  last  of  these  have  been  practiced  since 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ.  If  indeed  he 
regarded  them  as  grievous  sins  would  he  have 
left  a  doubt  regarding  them  in  the  minds  of  bis 
children?  Surely  he  would  not  have  omitted 
to  condemn  these  great  sins  when  such 
minor  (?)  matters  as  covetousness,  evil  speak¬ 
ing,  extortion,  etc.,  are  so  plainly  mentioned. 

When  will  the  church  learn  to  be  true  to  its 
mission  and  teach  what  the  Bible  really 
teaches?  We  are  weary  of  these  old  platitudes. 
Let  our  leaders  attack  covetousness  for  a 
change.  It  is  a  very  prevalent  form  of  worldli¬ 
ness  at  the  present  time.  It  is  included  in  a 
list  of  most  heinous  sins  in  1  Cor.  5.  10.  But 
as  an  eminent  seminary  professor  says,  “While 
the  world  seems  to  have  gone  mad  in  its  desire 
to  get  and  to  hold,  and  greed  is  rampant  every¬ 
where,  an  evening  gathering  of  a  few  young 
people  engaged  in  a  parlor  dance  is  called 
worldliness  I  ’  ’  If  some  busy,  tired  Christian 
finds  that  he  can  best  receive  recreation  in  the 
form  of  a  game  of  cards,  or  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
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ness  he  diverts  some  elderly  or  invalid  person 
in  snch  a  game,  this  old  cry  of  “worldly 
Christian’’  is  heard. 

We  all  know  that  amnsement  is  a  real  need 
of  the  spiritual  nature.  No  Christian  can 
make  healthy  spiritual  growth  without  some 
recreative  amusements.  That  many  people 
become  intemperate  in  their  use  is  no  more  an 
argument  against  them  than  horse-racing  and 
betting  are  arguments  against  the  better  uses 
of  horses.  Theatre-going  may  indeed  lead  to 
dissipation,  and  to  a  lowering  of  the  moral 
standard;  it  can  easily  lead  to  a  waste  of  the 
Lord’s  money.  Dancing  might  lead  to  some 
sins  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  so 
might  a  call  in  the  mother’s  parlor.  Every 
good  thing  is  capable  of  abuse,  but  to  avoid 
the  abuse  by  avoiding  the  use  is  the  monastic, 
not  the  Protestant  way.  Card-playing  Chris¬ 
tians  are  not  always  the  most  worldly  ones.  It 
is  the  nbxorption  in  pleasures  and  the  things  of 
this  life  that  makes  men  worldly,  or  putting 
“these  things’’  first  and  Christ  second.  “Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added.’’ 

Dr.  Breed,  once  pastor  in  Chicago,  happily 
put  his  finger  on  the  prevalent  worldliness  of 
churoh  members  who  have  no  time  to  give  to 
Christian  work  by  referring  to  the  “Illinois 
Circle,  ’  ’  which  had  been  described  as  ‘  ‘  Plant 
corn,  raise  hogs,  get  money;  plant  more  corn, 
raise  more  hogs,  get  more  money;  and  kerp 
doing  it.”  So  it  is:  get  up  in  the  morning,  go 
down  town,  sell  goods,  get  home  late,  all  tired 
out,  go  to  bed ;  get  up  in  the  morning,  go  down 
town,  sell  goods,  get  home  late,  all  tired  out, 
go  to  bed ;  get  up  in  the  morning  and  do  it  all 
over  again.  This  is  the  worldly  circle. 

Absorption  in  the  things  of  this  life  is  the 
real  worldliness.  He  who  lives  for  business, 
she  who  lives  for  pleasure,  are  dead  while  they 
live.  The  remedy  for  this  danger  is  not  a  lack 
of  diligence  in  business,  nor  the  suppression  of 
amusements,  but  their  right  direction.  Better 
than  to  forbid  the  trivial  and  unimportant  is 
to  occupy  the  mind  with  the  essential  and  the 
valuable.  As  Dr.  Munro  Gibson  says,  “We 
generally  think  in  this  way:  ‘If  we  could  only 
cure  the  worldliness  of  the  church  what  an 
impulse  would  be  given  to  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions!’  But  what  if  the  better  and  more  hope¬ 
ful  order  be  rather  this:  ‘If  we  could  only  stir 
a  proper  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  missions, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  advancement  of 
his  kingdom,  for  the  doing  of  his  will  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  would  not  worldliness 
cure  itself?’  ’’ 

Meantime  let  ns  cease  setting  up  straw  men 
and  let  ns  seek  a  “Thus  saith  the  Lord’’ for 
our  teachings.  These  amusements  singled  out 
as  the  special  signs  and  symptoms  of  worldli¬ 
ness  are  by  no  means  its  most  baleful  symptoms. 
One  may  participate  in  them  all,  in  modera¬ 
tion,  and  be  a  true  follower  of  Christ.  One 
may  carefully  refrain  from  them  and  yet  show 
in  his  life  none  of  the  mind  of  the  Master. 

A.  W.  J. 

SCATTERIXG  “  DEEDS  OF  KINDNESS.” 

Eleanor  Root. 

“That’s  a  Canadian  dime.  I  can’t  take 
that,’’  said  the  post-office  clerk.  The  child 
looked  at  the  rejected  coin,  and  then  at  her 
unstamped  letter  perplexedly. 

“Here’s  a  dime— I’ll  change  with  you,’’  said 
a  young  woman  standing  by. 

“Oh,  thank  yon!’’  said  the  little  one  grate¬ 
fully,  “I  ran  all  the  way  to  get  mamma’s  mail 
in  in  time — and  it  would  have  been  too  late  if 
I  had  had  to  go  back.  ’  ’ 

“How  thoughtful  that  was,’’  I  said  to  my¬ 
self.  “How  few  people,  comparatively,  would 
have  bothered  to  do  that  for  a  child;  and  yet 
how  little  it  costs— and  how  much  it  often 
means.  ’  ’ 


A  little  later  in  the  day,  it  so  chanced  that 
I  met  again  the  young  woman  of  whom  I  have 
spoken.  It  was  at  a  restaurant  at  the  noon 
hour,  in  a  hurried,  crowded  throng. 

“Dear  me,  isn’t  it  warm!’’  sighed  a  flushed, 
nervous  looking  girl  near  me,  to  her  com¬ 
panion. 

“Won’t  you  take  this  fan?’’  said  a  sweet 
voice.  I  looked,  and  lo,  the  speaker  was  the 
angel  of  the  stamp!  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  young  woman  by  this  time,  and 
ensconcing  myself  comfortably  in  my  comer 
took  more  time  to  my  meal  than  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  observe  her.  I  did  not  have  long 
to  wait  to  see  another  proof  of  her  kindliness 
and  consideration. 

‘  ‘  This  is  the  last  order  of  Indian  pudding,  ’  ’ 
said  one  of  the  waiters  to  a  pale,  poorly  dressed 
girl,  as  she  set  down  a  steaming  plate  before 
her  neighbor,  the  young  woman  whom  I  was 
observing. 

“Oh,  dear!’’  murmured  the  girl  disappoint¬ 
edly. 

“Won’t  you  take  this?  I  would  exactly  as 
soon  have  something  else  for  dessert.’’  Quick 
as  a  flash  the  dish  of  pudding  was  trans¬ 
ferred. 

“That  young  woman  is  worth  her  weight  in 
gold,’’  I  said  to  myself  as  I  rose  to  go.  “I 
wonder  when  I  shall  ever  see  her  again.’’ 

It  was  months  before  I  did  see  her  again. 
This  time  it  was  at  a  reception.  I  wondered 
whether  she  would  be  able  to  do  any  kindly 
act  in  snch  a  formal  gathering,  and  observed 
her  closely.  It  was  not  ten  minutes  before  I 
saw  her  talking  to  a  shy,  unattractive  looking 
girl  in  a  corner,  and  introducing  her  to  her 
friends.  Nor  was  this  all  I  noted.  As  I  left 
I  heard  her  saying  something  to  the  soloist 
of  the  afternoon,  to  which  the  reply  was, 
“You  tell  me  that  yon  have  enjoyed  my  sing¬ 
ing.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have  ap¬ 
preciated  your  telling  me  so!’’  The  sparkling 
eyes  and  animated  face  attested  the  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

These  three  brief  occasions  were  all  upon 
which  I  ever  saw  ‘  ‘  the  angel  of  the  stamp,  ’  ’ 
and  yet  how  fraught  they  were  with  acts  of 
friendliness  and  consideration !  At  the  end  of 
such  a  life  how  manifold  must  be  the  good 
deeds  placed  to  the  account. 

The  giving  of  ourselves  because  we  can  no 
more  help  giving  than  the  flower  can  help  un¬ 
folding  its  petals,  or  the  rose  exhaling  its 
fragrance,  that  is  Christliness,  indeed ;  it  is  the 
most  potent  of  all  levers  for  bringing  about 
that  blessed  day  ‘  ‘  to  which  the  whole  creation 
moves.’’ — The  Standard. 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

“  SOME  SMALL,  SWEET  WAY.” 

There’s  never  a  rose  in  all  the  world 
But  makes  some  green  spray  sweeter : 

There’s  never  a  wind  in  all  the  sky 
But  makes  some  bird  wing  fleeter; 

There's  never  a  star  but  )>ring8  to  heaven 

Some  silver  radiance  tender; 

And  never  a  rosy  cloud  but  helps 
To  crown  the  sunset  splendor ; 

No  robin  but  may  thrill  some  heart. 

His  dawnlike  gladness  voicing ; 

God  gives  us  all  some  small,  sweet  way 
To  set  the  world  rejoicing. 

—AwmymDm. 

VOICES  OF  THE  SWAMPS. 

Some  of  the  strangest  sounds  in  nature  come 
from  the  swamp  lands,  and  because  we  cannot 
always  discover  the  sources  from  which  they 
originate — the  creatures  who  cause  them— it 
makes  the  inquiry  all  the  more  interesting. 
None  of  the  birds  inhabiting  these  places  have 
a  more  remarkable  voice  than  the  American 
Bittern.  It  is  a  common  bird  throughout  tem¬ 
perate  North  America,  but  rare  to  nearly 
every  one  except  ornithologists,  on  account  of 


:  its  retiring  habits.  It  is  a  noted  bird  and  is 
I  known  by  various  names,  such  as  Stake- driver, 

1  Indian  Hen,  Bog-bull,  and  Thunder-pump  or 
Thunder-pumper.  In  some  localities  it  is 
known  as  “Fly-up-the-Oreek’’ — a  name  more 
generally  applied  to  the  Little  Green  Heron. 
It  is  often  spoken  of  by  poets  as  the  Booming 
Bittern.  In  the  nesting  season  it  has  two  dis¬ 
tinct  “love  notes’’ — one  that  sounds  precisely 
like  thunder,  as  if  coming  from  the  depths  of 
water ;  the  other  resembling  the  stroke  of  a 
mallet  on  a  stake,  chunk-a-lunk-chunk,  quank- 
chunk-a-lunk' chunk  —  hence  the  two  or  three 
significant  names.  Few  naturalists,  indeed, 
have  actually  seen  the  bittern  engaged  in  its 
serenades.  I  have  heard  them  many  a  time, 
but  never  saw  the  bird  performing  them.  A 
naturalist  friend  of  mine — a  civil  engineer — 
recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  one  of 
these  birds  engaged  in  ‘  ‘  pumping,  ’  ’  it  having 
come  within  easy  range  of  his  telescope.  I 
will  describe  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
own  words : 

“After  standing  in  an  apparently  meditative 
position  for  some  time,  it  would  slowly  raise 
its  head  and  stretch  up  its  neck  until  its  bill 
pointed  nearly  straight  upwards,  when  it  com¬ 
menced  by  several  times  opening  and  shutting 
its  big  beak  with  a  snap  that  was  plainly  heard, 
though  five  or  six  hundred  feet  distant;  it 
then  uttered  the  characteristic  notes,  and  truly 
it  sounds  much  like  ‘  pumping,  ’  for  each  sylla¬ 
ble  seems  to  originate  deep  in  the  interior  of 
the  bird,  and  to  be  ejected  only  with  the  great¬ 
est  muscular  exertion ;  puffing  out  its  feathers 
and  working  its  long  neck  up  and  down  as  if 
choking  to  death.  After  a  short  season  of  rest 
to  recuperate  its  strength,  the  performance  is 
again  repeated,  and  doubtless,  to  its  mate  en¬ 
gaged  in  her  maternal  duties  is  the  sweetest 
of  music.  ’  ’ 

The  American  bittern  never  associates  with 
other  species  of  heron,  and  is  not  even  fond  of 
the  society  of  its  own  kind.  Like  some  human 
hermits  it  prefers  to  live  solitary  and  alone. 

It  does  not  breed  in  colonies,  and  the  nest  is 
difficult  to  discover.  It  inhabits  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  swampy  places :  the  bog,  the  reedy 
marsh,  and  the  tangled  brake.  In  such  places 
the  little  Rails  play  and  nest  in  the  reeds  and 
rushes.  Here  also  you  can  hear  the  splash  of 
the  Kingfisher  as  he  plunges  for  his  finny  prey,  . 
and  when  you  hear  his  rattling  notes  you  may 
know  he  is  carrying  it  triumphantly  away. 
On  the  naked  trunk  of  a  sycamore  is  heard  the 
drum  of  the  Flicker,  and  now  and  then  he 
pauses  to  say  emphatically,  Quit  you,  quit  you, 
quit  you.  In  the  bushes  the  little  Maryland 
Yellow-throat  keeps  up  his  incessant  Tackle 
me,  tackle  me,  tackle  me.  Here  at  dawn  of  day 
the  frogs  are  still  croaking  and  the  hollow 
notes  of  the  Rain  Crow  warn  ns  of  the  coming 
storm.  Suddenly  we  are  astonished  to  hear 
thunder  beneath  a  clear  sky;  but  presently 
we  know  the  alarm  is  false,  for  we  hear  the 
bittern  beginning  his  day’s  work  by  driving 
his  stake  in  the  marsh,  and  we  can  distinctly 
hear  the  mallet  fall,  chunk-a-lunk-chunk,  quank- 
chunk-a-lunk-chunk.  —  Oliver  Davie,  in  Self- 
Culture.  _ 

A  SPIDER’S  LASSO. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Verrill,  writing  in  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence,  describes  an  American  spider,  which 
haunts  evergreen-trees,  and  catches  its  prey  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  lasso.  The  web  of  this 
spider  is  triangular  in  form,  consisting  of  four 
longitudinal  lines  and  a  large  number  of  cross 
fibres  connecting  them.  Two  corners  of  the 
triangle  are  attached  to  twigs,  but  the  other 
comer,  which  terminates  in  a  single  thread,  is 
held  by  the  spider,  perched  on  a  neighboring 
twig.  When  a  fly  strikes  the  web,  the  spider 
loosens  his  hold  and  the  elastic  threads  instantly 
entangle  the  victim. 
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A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bmce. 

The  morning  wore  away  and  Jack  did  not 
come.  Bessie  turned  resolntely  from  her  pain, 
first  by  seeking  something  to  do  for  her  father’s 
comfort,  and  then  by  going  to  Mrs.  Dale  for 
companionship. 

The  story  of  the  Lees  was  soon  absorbing 
her.  She  listened  with  tearful  interest  to  the 
account  of  their  trials,  and  warmed  with  en> 
thnsiasm  over  the  plans  for  Gabrielle’s  future. 

Mrs.  Dale  brought  forth  their  Berkshire  let¬ 
ters.  Mrs.  Lee's  were  models  of  old  style, 
elegant  epistles.  Gabrielle’s  folios  were  a 
medley  of  fervid  affection,  vivid  description, 
good  common  sense  and  the  wildest  nonsense. 
For  Phil’s  benefit  they  were  profusely  illus¬ 
trated. 

“I  never  would  have  believed,  ”  exclaimed 
Bessie,  “that  any  flesh  and  blood  American 
girl  could  write  and  draw  like  that.  She  is 
like  a  wonder  in  a  fairy  book  with  all  the 
gifts  from  the  good  fairies  and  none  from  the 
bad  ones.  ’  ’ 

“Unless  it  is  delicate  health,’’  sighed  Mrs. 
Dale.  ‘  ‘  But  if  she  is  happy,  that  gift  may  not 
prove  fatal.  Week  after  next  we  shall  see 
them  in  Stockbridge.  We  are  going  all  the 
way  in  the  surrey,  Mr.  Dale  is  to  drive,  and 
Phil  will  ride  his  pony — Charlie’s  pony.  We 
shall  turn  into  real  gypsies,  and  make  the 
most  of  our  short  holiday.  We  were  going  to 
ask  your  father,  this  evening,  to  go  with  us 
and  now  you  must  both  go.  ’  ’ 

“What  fun;  how  lovely  ofyon, ’’  said  Bessie, 
with  kindling  spirits. 

“There  is  one  drawback,’’  said  Mrs.  Dale, 
“for  we  have  to  tell  them  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
coolly  denies  any  obligation  to  give  them  back 
their  money.  Mr.  Dale  says  it  should  be  here 
as  it  is  in  England;  a  man  should  be  put  in 
prison  for  tampering  with  trust  money,  even  if 
he  doesn’t  lose  it.  ’’ 

Bessie  turned  to  the  window  sick  with  the 
realization  of  what  her  adored  father  had 
almost  done.  Mrs.  Dale  felt  instinctively  that 
Bessie  needed  a  change  of  interest.  She  told 
her  of  the  people  whose  ills  and  joys  she  was 
finding  so  absorbing.  The  Ryders  were  ecstatic 
over  their  new  quarters,  Annie  was  taking  ex¬ 
ercise  and  looking  for  less  trying  work.  Donald 
McCloud  was  zealously  pushing  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  “Good  Cheer,’’  as  he  named  his 
coffee-room.  The  mother  and  little  baby  were 
improving,  albeit  very  slowly.  For  Algernon 
Smith  Mrs.  Dale  had  hired  a  piano.  He  was 
practising  enthusiastically,  and  improving 
through  Mrs.  Dale’s  suggestions. 

Of  the  Duffys,  of  Cornelia  street,  Mrs.  Dale 
said  nothing,  because  Maggie  never  got  the 
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I  *"Be  Strong  in  the 

Battle  of  Life” 

Happy  is  he  who  is  prepared  by  perfect 
health,  to  7vin  life' s  battle.  Health  comes 
only  7vith  absolutely  pure  blood.  Over  go 
per  cent,  of  humanity  have  taints,  or  hu¬ 
mors  in  the  blood,  which  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  the  best 
specific  jfor  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 


Scrofula.  ~  “Running  scrofula  sores 
ne  shunuett  by  neighbors.  Medical  treat 


made 

me  8Hunue<l  ny  neignoors.  .ueaicai  treatment 
failed.  A  relative  urged  me  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsa- 
imrilla.  Did  so  and  in  a  few  months  the  sores 
completely  healed.”  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hatch.  Etna,  N.H. 


aooA’i'  Pills  cure  liver  Uls;  the  non-irrltatlng  and 
only  cattsrtlr  to  take  with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
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white  rose  and  her  old  mother’s  heart  was 
broken. 

Bessie  went  home  from  her  helpful  visit  with 
new  courage  and  hope.  There  was  no  letter 
and  Jack  had  not  come.  Her  attempts  to  be 
entertaining  fell  unheeded  on  her  father’s  sad 
abstraction.  He  said,  however,  that  if  nothing 
happened  he  thought  well  of  their  accepting 
the  Dale’s  invitation 

After  much  inward  debate  Bessie  asked  if, 
in  case  her  mother  did  not  know  just  how  bad 
things  were,  if  she  might  write  and  tell  her. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  well.  I  haven’t  writ 
ten  much  besides  postals,  except  to  Charlie. 
Poor  little  chap,  it  was  hard  putting  him  to 
school  in  summer.  I  will  write  to  Cunning 
ham  in  a  day  or  two.  I  have  meant  to  let  him 
know  how  things  stand.  I  will  write  to  your 
mother  to  night  and  second  what  you  say.  ’’ 

It  was  late  when  Bessie  went  up  to  her  room 
to  write  to  her  mother.  When  she  finished  her 
letter  and  read  it  over  it  sounded  to  her  like 
the  letter  of  some  grim  old  woman,  and  she 
half  admired  and  half  hated  herself  for  its 
desperate  frankness.  She  sealed  it,  feeling 
that  she  was  sealing  the  family  fate.  She  sat 
there  alone  deep  into  the  summer  night.  She 
had  never  had  a  sense  of  being  so  absolutely 
alone  before.  But  she  did  not  feel  afraid  or 
lonely.  She  felt,  in  her  new  experiences  of  life, 
remote  from,  and  yet  a  part  of  the  great  city’s 
heart  that  she  could  hear  faintly  throbbing 
through  the  stillness.  Though  she  did  not 
know  it  she  was  climbing  a  new  height,  and 
her  heart  beat  with  the  world’s  heart.  But 
presently  the  belated  moonlight  touched  her 
and  the  spell  was  broken.  She  was  just  a 
lonely,  love  sick  little  girl,  and  could  only 
creep  miserably  into  bed  and  cry  herself  to  sleep. 

rH.\PTER  XV. 

Drought  and  heat  were  at  last  put  to  rout  by 
rains  from  the  east  and  breezes  from  the  north. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  Dales’  and  Rich¬ 
monds’  outing.  Nature  looked  like  a  happy 
child,  with  fresh  washed  rosy  face,  and  moist 
glinting  curls,  after  a  mid  day  nap.  ani  the 
travellers  forgot,  or  seemed  to  forget,  that  life 
had  concerns  beyond  picnic  dinners  in  shady 
groves,  or  voyages  in  flat  bottomed  boats  upon 
— for  them — new  discovered  lakes.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  day  from  New  York  they  reached 
their  destination.  Plumb  Inn  at  Stockbridge, 
the  “prettiest  village  in  the  world.’’ 

That  evening  Bessie’s  courage  suddenly  gave 
way  like  weak  stilts  upon  which  one  has  kept 
at  an  unnatural  elevation  above  a  rough  path. 
On  the  journey  she  had  borne  herself  bravely, 
rejoicing  that  her  father  was  diverted,  enter¬ 
ing  with  a  pathetic  eagerness  into  every  little 
pleasure.  Now  the  thought  of  how  lately  Jack 
had  passed  through  Stockbridge,  after  being  at 
“Hilltop”  with  his  grandfather,  came  over 
her  like  a  ghostly  breath.  She  thought  of  Ev¬ 
angeline  ever  on  the  trail  of  her  lover.  But  Ev¬ 
angeline’s  lover  was  true.  Jack  had  forgotten. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Richmond  owned  to 
some  fatigue  and  remained  at  the  hotel  when 
the  others  started  for  an  early  visit  to  the 
farm-house  where  Mrs.  Lee  and  Gabrielle  were 
staying. 

As  they  drew  near  the  house  they  espied  Mrs. 
Lee  seated  on  the  shaded  porch;  her  hands 


were  folded  idly  over  some  embroidery,  the 
“yellow  dog”  of  the  house  lay  asleep  at  her 
feet.  Her  gentle  eyes  feasted  upon  the  en¬ 
chanting  scene  before  her,  the  lovely  hills 
and  the  shining  waters  of  Stockbridge  Bowl. 

“Imagine  her  in  a  tenement!  Isn’t  shea 
perfect  dear!”  whispered  Bessie.  “She  sees 
ns!  What  a  lovely  smile !” 

Mrs.  Lee  came  forward  to  welcome  them. 
“That  very  minute  I  was  blessing  you  in  my 
heart,  Mrs.  Dale,  ”  she  said.  “  You  will  hardly 
know  Gabrielle,  she  is  so  well  and  happy.” 

“Isn’t  she  here?”  asked  Phil,  disconsolate. 

“She  is  out  sketching;  working  on  your 
mamma’s  picture.  Nature  is  teaching  her  a 
great  deal;  she  is  surprised  herself  with  her 
progress,  and  of  course  7  think  her  a  prodigy.  ” 

So  much  was  to  be  said  and  told  that  half  an 
hour  flew  by,  and  Bessie  became  as  impatient 
as  Phil  to  see  her  heroine. 

“One  thing  has  given  me  unexpected  pleas¬ 
ure,”  Mrs.  Lee  said,  “I  didn’t  anticipate 
Gabrielle’s  making  friends  here,  but  she  has 
found  one  friend.  The  acquaintance  came  about 
through  my  getting  ignominiously  stuck  in  a 
stile.  A  young  man  came  to  my  rescue,  and 
you  know  how  soon  yon  get  acquainted  and 
become  friendly,  and  how  much  jou  see  of 
one  in  a  short  time,  in  the  country.  Com¬ 
panionship  to  Gabrielle  is  like  bread  to  a 
starved  creature.  ’  ’ 

They  had  risen  to  go  when  Mrs.  Lee  said 
hesitatingly,  “Mr.  Dale,  it  is  too  bad  to  talk 
business  on  your  first  visit,  but  you  all  look  so 
happy  I  am  sure  you  have  good  news  for  me.  ” 

“I  wish  I  had,  for  your  sake,”  said  Mr. 
Dale.  “But  I  must  ask  you  to  help  me  forget 
my  failure  to  bring  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  terms, 
by  grieving  over  it  as  little  as  possible.” 

“Poor  Gabrielle,”  said  Mrs.  Lee;  “she 
hasn’t  for  an  instant  doubted  that  it  was  all 
right.” 

“Keep  it  from  her  as  long  as  you  can,”  said 
Mrs.  Dale,  “and  she  will  be  more  able  to  bear  it.  ” 

“That  will  be  easy,  for  she  is  so  absorbed  in 
the  present,  so  sure  of  the  future.” 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  when  they 
were  again  in  the  carriage,  “1  suspect  this 
‘companion.ship’  of  Gabrielle’s  means  a  good 
dtal;  Mrs.  Lee  looked  more  tbau  she  said. 


ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  fat  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 

To  secure  groves  in  installments,  address  H.  C. 
Strack,21  West  S3d  Street,  New  York.  Reference 
Evanceust. 
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How  charming  if  her  prince  has  found  her 
here  I  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Her  prince  must  be  handsome  and  good,  ’  ’ 
said  Bessie,  excitedly,  “he  must  carry  her 
on  a  magic  carpet  over  all  rough  places,  and 
must  worship  her  while  she  paints  and 
dreams.  ’  ’ 

“With  a  girl  like  Gabrielle,  an  unfortunate 
love  story  would  be  fatal ;  the  thought  of  it 
makes  me  shudder,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Dale  anxiously. 
“She  muKl  be  happy — God  forbid  that  we  have 
brought  her  here  for  anything  harder  than  she 
has  known  yet.  ” 

{To  lie  a/tUiniud.) 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Rev.  M.  E.  and  Mrs.  Oaldwell,  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  left  New 
York  for  Puerto  Rico  on  the  28th  of  June  and 
arrived  at  San  Juan  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Here  our  national  holiday  was  celebrated  by 
natives  from  the  surrounding  towns  in  their 
own  characteristic  manner.  Young  people  in 
masks  paraded  the  streets — there  was  horse¬ 
racing  and  dancing,  but  the  place  was  much 
more  quiet  than  are  our  American  cities  on 
this  anniversary.  Mayagnez,  the  place  of  their 
destination,  was  reached  on  the  sixth.  “The 
council  chamber  of  the  City  Hall  was  secured 
for  Sabbath  services.  It  was  a  delightful  occa¬ 
sion.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  greatly  encouraged.  He  has 
met  with  “much  favor,”  and  was  delighted 
to  find  “some  Christians  who  were  almost 
beside  themselves  with  joy  when  they  knew 
that  he  had  arrived.  ”  “An  old  negro  from  St. 
Thomas,  ”  he  writes,  “when  he  saw  me,  raised 
his  head  and  with  a  shout  of  joy  welcomed  my 
return.  On  Tuesday  I  conducted  a  funeral 
service  in  Spanish ;  a  great  many  people  were 
present  and  listened  with  evident  feeling  and 
intense  interest.” 

We  do  not  hear  very  often  from  Mexico.  A 
good  letter  has  come  from  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Chilpancingo,  telling  of  her  baby  boy  and  how 
early  he  began  his  missionary  travels  on  horse¬ 
back,  thriving  and  growing  fat,  showing  his 
aptitude  for  itinerating  work. 

It  is  rather  late  to  be  hearing  about 
Christmas ;  but  she  tells  what  a  great  occasion 
it  is  there,  where  it  is  the  only  feast  of  the  year, 
and  how  happy  the  children  were  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  carried  out  themselves. 
“The  refreshments  were  in  tiny  brown  jugs 
about  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  same  in  height.  I  am  afraid  our  children 
in  the  States  might  not  like  it  to  receive  only 
a  half  dozen  peanuts  and  a  few  hazel  nuts,  and 
some  hard  stale  candies  (as  they  were  not 
made  here),  without  any  fruit  or  cake;  but,  as 
the  name  of  each  child  was  called  and  they 
went  up  to  the  platform  to  receive  their  little 


a  TTONESTY  is  the  best 
policy.”  Nobody 
contradicts  it. 

Your  dealer  can  get  lamp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Which  does 
he  get  ?  Which  do  you  get  ? 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glass”  are  tough  against  heat;  not 
one  in  a  hundred  breaks  in  use.  The 
glass  is  clear  as  well  as  tough.  They 
are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimneys 
that  last  till  they  rot,  unless  some  acci¬ 
dent  happens  to  them. 

Our  Index  ”  describes  a//  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
W’e  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


‘  olla,  ’  these  poor  Mexican  boys  and  girls 
showed  that  they  were  highly  pleased  to  get  so 
much. 

“We  had  planned  to  spend  the  month  of 
April  in  the  mountains  visiting  the  churches, 
but  Mr.  Johnson  had  to  go  alone  and  make  a 
short  visit  on  account  of  my  illness.  He  came 
home  a  week  ago  and  was  off  again.  This  is  the 
only  way  one  can  even  make  an  attempt  at 
visiting  the  sixty-seven  congregations  in  the 
state,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with  each,  as 
five  months  of  the  year,  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  October,  the  roads  are 
impassable  from  the  heavy  rains.  ”  H.  E.  B. 


NOT  AFRAID  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Indian  Witness  of  Calcutta,  like  the  far 
Antarctic  Southern  Cross  of  Melbourne,  and 
other  distant  religions  contemporaries,  main¬ 
tains  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  affects  the 
churches  at  home.  Thus  the  latter  paper  fol¬ 
lows  up  with  vigilance  the  current  controversy 
over  ritualism  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
the  first  named  comments  with  entire  intelli¬ 
gence  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Minne¬ 
apolis  Assembly  of  our  Church.  The  present 
able  editor  of  The  Witness  (founded  and  long 
edited  by  the  saintly  George  Bowen)  is  not 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
writing  at  so  far  a  remove  from  the  sessions 
he  reviews,  we  may  fairly  cite  his  conclusions 
as  those  of  an  intelligent  and  devout  on-looker 
— one  whose  perfect  candor  and  dispassionate¬ 
ness  cannot  be  questioned.  After  referring  to 
the  improved  finances  of  the  year,  as  reported 
at  our  General  Assembly,  he  continues : 

In  a  manly,  courteous  and  dignified  letter  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  year.  Professor 
McGiffert  affirms  that  many  of  his  positions, 
together  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  his 
book  as  a  whole,  have  been  seriously  misap¬ 
prehended.  He  denies  that  his  views  are  at 
variance  with  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  of  Evangelical  Christendom.  His 
reply  to  the  suggestion  that  he  should  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  is : 

I  therefore  cannot  feel  that  It  is  my  duty,' or  even  iny 
right,  in  justice  to  myself  and  to  my  brethren  and  to  the 
Church  of  our  divine  Ix)rd  and  Master,  in  which  I  am  an 
office  bearer,  to  withdraw  from  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  General  Assembly  has  referred  the  whole 
matter  of  Professor  McGiffert’s  teachings  to 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  “for  such  dispo¬ 
sition  as  in  its  judgment  the  peace  of  the 
churches  and  the  purity  of  doctrine  may  re¬ 
quire.  ’  ’ 

Far  removed  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  it 
seems  to  us  an  unwise  as  well  as  unprofitable 
policy  for  any  church  to  spend  its  energies  in 
arraigning  such  men  as  Briggs,  H.  P.  Smith 
and  McGiffert  in  its  judicial  courts  for  hereti¬ 
cal  teaching.  Are  there  no  scholars  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  competent  for  the  task  of 
showing  clearly  and  unmistakably  that  the 
views  of  these  men  are  erroneous  and  their 
teaching  heretical?  If  such  scholars  there  be, 
let  them  produce  their  strong  reasons,  and 
the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  Church 
will  be  found  intelligent  and  honest  enough 
to  abide  by  what  commends  itself  as  truth  to 
their  best  Christian  judgment.  If  this  cannot 
be  shown,  there  seems  to  be  no  just  alternative 
but  to  allow  that  these  advanced  teachers  have 
won  the  da^.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  policy  of  suppression.  These  men  can¬ 
not  be  muzzled,  nor,  under  the  circumstances, 
should  the  attempt  be  made  to  silence  them. 

It  is  notorious  that  over  60  per  cent,  at  least 
of  the  theological  seminaries  and  divinity 


schools  of  the  United  States  are  quite  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Higher  Criticism.  The  views 
of  Drs.  Briggs  and  McGiffert  are  commonly 
taught  in  these  institutions,  graduates  of 
which  are  received  into  the  ministry  without 
remonstrance.  As  a  side  indication  of  the 
trend  of  thought  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
noticeable  that  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  is 
delivering  his  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament 
in  America  under  the  auspices  of  several  evan¬ 
gelical  denominations  and  institutions.  His 
views  are  substantially  those  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robertson  Smith,  whose  unhappy  fate 
we  all  remember,  of  Canon  Driver,  and  of  Dr. 
Briggs.  In  one  of  his  lectures  Dr.  George 
Adam  Smith  affirms  that  “the  battle  of  mod¬ 
ern  criticism  has  been  fought  and  won.”  Pre- 
Abrahamic  accounts  in  the  Pentateuch  he  holds 
are  not  real  history.  The  literatures  of  much 
of  the  Old  Testament  history  are  a  thousand 
years  later  than  the  events  described,  etc., etc. 
Still  more  suggestive  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Moody  has  cordially  invited  Dr.  Smith  to 
attend  and  lecture  at  Northfield,  which  is 
understood  to  be  the  very  hub  of  evangelical 
orthodoxy  in  the  United  States.  Foremost 
scholars  in  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches  teach  these  views  in  their 
classes  and  in  their  published  works,  without 
let  or  hindrance.  Some  of  the  most  advanced 
Biblical  scholars  in  Great  Britain  are  an¬ 
nounced  to  lecture  in  connection  with  meetings 
projected  by  the  Friends,  next  month.  A 
similar  gathering  was  held  last  year. 

These  facts,  we  maintain,  go  to  show  that  a 
remarkable  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
thought  of  the  Evangelical  Churches.  The 
change  is  not  due  to  ephemeral  a  priori  attacks 
upon  Christianity,  such  as  were  initiated  by 
a  particular  school  of  philosophy  in  the  early 
part  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  century. 
It  represents  ground  that  has  been  conquered 
inch  by  inch  through  a  long  period  of  toil  and 
indefatigable  research,  by  earnest,  devout  and 
scholarly  men.  After  the  Church  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  new  order,  it  will  value 
the  Divine  Revelation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  more  highly  than  ever.  Two 
things  meanwhile  are  desirable.  There  should 
be  no  panic,  nor  the  least  fear  that  the  Bible 
as  the  medium  of  the  Divine  Revelation  is 
likely  to  be  overthrown.  Every  ordeal  through 
which  it  passes  only  serves  to  fortify  its  posi-* 
tion,  absolutely  unique  among  all  the  litera¬ 
tures  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  guard  against 
the  ready  acceptance  of  every  theory  advanced 
by  scholars.  Most  of  ns  have  to  depend  upon 
the  opinions  and  verdict  of  others.  Our  atti¬ 
tude  must  be  one  of  caution  and  suspended 
judgment  regarding  all  questions  not  yet  set¬ 
tled  by  devout  and  competent  scholarship. 


Doing  God’s  will  is  the  only  key  to  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  truth.  Obedience  on  earth 
is  the  key  to  a  place  in  God’s  love  in  heaven. 
— Andrew  Murray. 


It  is  when  we  are  in  the  w^  of  duty  that  we 
find  giants.  It  was  when  Israel  was  going 
forward  that  the  giants  appeared.  When  they 
turned  back  into  the  wilderness  they  found 
none.  — Selected. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the  country 
than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the  last 
few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  disease,  and 
prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to 
cure  with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutionai  dis¬ 
ease,  and,  therefore,  required  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  A 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to 
a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  tes¬ 
timonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO,  Toledo,  O. 
^^Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Ontlook,  presumably  by  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Bradford,  discusses  “Over-Supply  of  Clergy¬ 
men;”  and  “Clerical  Efficiency.”  Under  the 
latter  caption  we  have  this  severe  arraigiunent : 

As  to  self-sacrifice,  many  men  seem  to  enter 
the  ministry  so  that  they  may  escape  the 
merciless  competition  which  weeds  out  the 
inoompetent  from  other  professions.  They  are 
sure  that  the  Church  will  support  them,  not 
only  when  they  begin  to  study,  but  also  when 
they  are  once  inside  the  clerical  fold.  An 
artist,  a  scholar,  or  a  social  reformer  knows 
that  he  is  not  as  sure  of  pay  as  a  cook  or  a 
carpenter  would  be,  but  he  prefers  to  tsike  the 
risk  and  be  true  to  his  ideal,  whether  he  be 
paid  or  whether  he  starve.  The  clerical  un¬ 
employed,  however,  are  apt  to  seek  salaries 
first,  believing  that  all  other  things  shall  be 
add^  thereto.  There  is,  indeed,  an  over- 
supply  of  competitors  for  salaries  and  for  at- 
trsKstive  places.  However,  every  clergyman  is 
a  missionary,  and  hence  is  ordained  not  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  an  arrangement  for  his  own 
comfort.  His  business  is  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Therefore  he  must  make  his  own  place.  As  in 
any  other  calling  in  life,  in  the  ministry  suc¬ 
cess  is  determine  by  a  man’s  efficiency.  The 
test  comes,  perhaps,  not  so  much  in  the  cities 
as  in  small  towns  where  the  income  of  the 
church  is  slender,  and  the  opportunity  for 
effective  leadership  of  men  greater  than  in  the 
cities.  Whatever  drainage  there  may  be  goes 
to  those  cities  to  lie  idle  or  to  live  on  odd 
jobs.  The  Ohurch  is  thus  really  full  of  useless 
clergymen  of  whom  it  cannot  rid  itself ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  room  for 
good,  earnest.  God-serving  men,  and  these  are 
hud  to  Gret.  The  reasons  for  an  over-supplv 
of  clergymen  are,  first,  not  so  much  the  lack 
of  opportunity  as  the  lack  of  the  particular 
opportunities  which  men  fancy  they  must  find ; 
and,  second,  because  so  many  clergymen  lack 
the  necessary  qualifications,  the  scholarship,  the 
seLf-sacrifice,  the  eagerness  to  work  anywhere. 
No  man  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  his  min¬ 
istry  ever  sought  in  vain  for  that  work.  The 
men  who  are  out  of  work  are  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  chiefiy  through  their  own  fault.  The  field 
is  not  merely  the  parishes  and  missions  in 
existence,  but  the  world. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  mindful  of  ‘  ‘  Rally¬ 
ing  Day,  ’  ’  which  falls  this  year  on  September 
24,  thus  concludes  on  the  subject  of  “The 
Sunday-School — Its  Power”: 

The  inquiry  naturally  comes  up,  is  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  with  its  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
teachers,  its  twenty-two  millions  of  pupils,  all 
its  multiplied  and  varied  appliances,  and  the 
support  of  the  Christian  world,  doing  what  it 
might  and  should  towards  the  conversion  of 
souls  to  God?  The  Presbyterian  Church  reports 
a  Sunday-school  membership  of  1,029,229,  and 
an  addition  to  its  membership  last  year  of 
only  48,259  on  confession  of  faith,  including 
all  received  from  the  Sabbath  school  and  other 
sources!  And  the  United  Presbyterians,  the 
Congregationalists  and  the  Methodists  report 
a  similar  condition  of  things ;  it  is  not  confined 
by  any  means  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Ought  not  these  facts  to  awaken  pastors, 
elders,  Sunday-school  workers  and  all  Chris¬ 
tians  to  renewed  interest  in  the  Sunday-school 
as  one  of  the  great  instrumentalities  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Go<L  to  more  earnest 
activity  in  its  service,  and  to  increasing  prayer 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  its 
teachers  and  pupils  that  it  might  be  the  means 
oi  bringing  the  perishing  multitudes  of  the 
young  to  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  It  may  be  pardonable 
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to  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  on  “Rallying 
Day”  to  call  special  attention  to  the  duty  of 
the  Sunday  school  to  seek  the  conversion  of  its 
pupils,  and  to  make  this  more  prominent  in  its 
services.  _ 

The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  by  no 
means  depreciates  the  importance  of  money 
and  the  ability  to  accumulate  it,  while  yet 
specially  exalting  the  ability  to  spend  it 
wisely — which  latter  must  include  the  element 
of  timeliness  as  well  as  the  right  objects.  It 
says: 

How  can  I  earn  the  most  money  and  how  can 
I  increase  my  income,  are  the  questions  with 
which  the  majority  of  persons  are  grappling. 
But  there  is  really  a  more  important  question 
for  everyone,  and  that  is,  how  shall  I  spend 
my  money  ?  The  proper  thing  to  do  with  money 
is  to  spend  it.  It  is  to  be  used,  not  hoarded. 
The  man  who  is  successful  in  making  money 
and  devotes  his  whole  life  and  all  his  energies 
to  accumulate  and  increase  his  possessions  and 
funds,  in  order  that  he  may  die  rich,  has  failed 
to  learn  the  most  important  lesson  with  regard 
to  money,  and  that  is,  how  to  spend  it.  We 
do  not  mean  that  a  man  is  to  be  a  “  spend¬ 
thrift”  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term,  but  we  mean  that  he  is  to  use  his  money, 
to  apply  it,  to  spend  it.  And  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  know  how  to  spend  it  rightly  as 
it  is  to  know  how  to  earn  it.  When  it  is  spent 
for  proper  objects  it  is  put  to  its  right  use. 
But  when  devoted  to  improper  objects  it  is 
spent  amiss. 

The  career  of  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart  affords 
a  striking  object  lesson.  He  was  a  wonder¬ 
fully  shrewd  and  painstaking  money  getter ; 
but  when  it  came  to  spending  his  vast  accumu¬ 
lations,  he  proved  to  be  a  fool ;  or,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  an  infant.  He  had  not  at  all  con¬ 
sidered  the  responsibilities  of  wealth.  He 
might  have  been  a  great  benefactor  to  those 
who  so  faithfully  served  him,  or  have  put  his 
wealth  into  other  forms  of  perennial  blessing, 
but  he  utterly  missed  any  such  happy  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  his  memory.  His  record  is  as  empty 
in  this  direction  as  is  his  great  mausoleum 
of  his  remains.  _ 

The  Interior  witnesses  to  “Steam  and  Sand” 
as  indispensable  helps  where  the  grade  is  a 
lifting  one.  And  what  happens  in  the  natural 
world,  is  a  type  of  things  spiritual,  applicable 
and  admonjtory  to  Presbytery  and  Synod.  This 
is  its  summary  of  “general  principles”  : 

Nobody  knows  why  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago 
fell  last  week,  killing  and  wounding  many 
men.  The  courts  will  investigate  to  fix  the 
responsibility — but  the  builders  will  clear  away 
the  buckled  pillars  and  the  twisted  braces  and 
make  sure  that  the  reconstructed  building  is 
right. 

Last  year  the  members  of  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery  held  an  informal  meeting  for  prayer. 
Jesus  Christ  attended.  He  was  often  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  his  absence.  He  did  then  and  there 
more  for  pure  religion  and  nndefiled  before 
God  in  New  York  than  had  been  done  by  the 
fighting  Presbyters  in  twenty  years.  This 
year,  we  understand,  the  Presbytery  has  gone 
to  Northfield — a  goc^  place  to  go,  because 
Moody  discovered,  a  long  time  ago,  that  per¬ 
sonally  he  was  of  no  account,  and  that  if  any¬ 
thing  were  to  be  accomplished  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  do  the  work.  They  appear  to  have  had  a 
blessedly  successful  Bible  meeting  at  Winona 
this  year.  If  Chicago  Presbytery  had  been 
there  one  could  find  it  out  by  consulting  the 
additions  on  profession  in  the  next  Minutes. 

So  that,  while  we  may  puzzle  over  the  cause 
of  the  falling  off  in  our  Sunday  school  mem¬ 
bership,  and  the  steady  and  straight-moving 
decline  in  our  rate  of  growth  as  a  church, 
there  is  no  mystery  in  regard  to  the  way  to 
reverse  it.  If  a  locomotive  and  its  train  begin 
to  go  back  on  a  steep  grade,  they  use  sand,  to  I 


be  sure,  to  give  the  drivers  a  secure  grip,  but 
they  depend  principally  upon  a  hotter  fire. 
Steam  without  sand  maltes  no  progress.  Sand 
without  steam  is  of  no  dynamic  value. 

The  Independent  has  been  in  some  trepida¬ 
tion  lest  Cuba  should  not  be  given  back  to  her 
patriot  self  in  the  shortest  time  possible — as  if 
it  were  not  vastly  more  important  to  her  that 
she  should  become  established  and  confirmed 
in  the  ways  of  peace  and  progress,  than  that 
she  should  be  granted  all  the  immunities  that 
may  be  claimed  for  her  as  an  independent  state 
and  nation.  Better  keep  her  in  “leading 
strings”  for  the  next  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
years,  than  that  she  should  lapse  back  into 
her  former  condition;  or  indeed  that  there 
should  be  real  danger  of  such  an  ending  of  our 
grand  interference  and  rescue.  Our  contem¬ 
porary  says: 

Nine  months  ago  we  said  that  we  hoped  that 
early  in  the  new  year  President  McKinley 
would  order  a  census  in  Cuba,  and  thus  take 
the  initial  steps  to  inaugurate  an  independent 
civil  government  by  calling  together  a  repre¬ 
sentative  convention  or  congress  of  the  Cuban 
people.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  has  taken  a 
few  months  longer  than  we  wished;  but,  on 
August  17,  President  McKinley  signed  a  proc¬ 
lamation  addressed  to  the  Cuban  people  which 
has  just  been  published.  In  it  he  announces 
that  a  census  of  the  people  of  Cuba  will  be 
taken,  and  that  he  has  appointed  disinterested 
citizens  of  Cuba  as  enumerators  and  super¬ 
visors.  This,  he  says,  is  preparatory  to  the 
task  “by  which  you  will  proceed  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  effective  system  of  self  govern  • 
merit.”  This  is  a  very  important  and  fateful 
utterance.  It  gives  expression  to  the  settled 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  do 
exactly  what  it  promised  to  do ;  not  to  annex 
Cuba  but  to  turn  over  the  island  to  its  own 
people  that  they  may  establish  an  independent 
government — just  such  a  government  as  they 
themselves  wish — just  as  soon  as  order  can  be 
sufficiently  restored  and  conditions  shall  make 
it  feasble  to  establish  it.  We  did  not  begin 
the  war  with  Spain  for  the  pu^ose  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  our  territory ;  indeed,  we  did  not  begin  the 
war  with  Spain  at  all.  We  simply  presented 
to  Spain  an  ultimatum  in  reference  to  its 
release  of  Cuba;  and  when  Spain  refused, 
after  long  patience  on  our  part,  to  do  this  it 
was  she  that  begau  the  war.  She  took  our 
ultimatum  as  a  declaration  of  war,  by  refusing 
to  accept  it,  and  with  it  she  took  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Those  consequences  were  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Cuba  and  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  We  did  not  seek  them.  We  sought 
nothing  for  ourselves.  If  Spain  had  granted 
Cuba  its  independence  we  should  have  had  not 
one  foot  of  additional  territory  as  the  result  of 
our  demand.  As  it  is,  we  have  captured  Cuba 
and  given  it  back  to  its  people  as  we  had  prom¬ 
ised,  and  we  hold  Porto  Rico  with  the  good 
will  of  its  population. 

The  Church  Standard  copies  a  bit  from  the 
current  child  literature  of  the  day,  so  pat  to 
the  “doings”  at  Rennes  that  one  reads  it  again 
and  again.  As  a  drop  of  water  mirrors  the 
world,  so  here,  the  whole  case  of  the  Generals 
is  pictured  in  a  short  paragraph  which  seems  at 
once  ludicrously  and  pathetically  prophetic: 

The  discoverer  of  the  literary  parallel  to  the 
Dreyfus  trial  in  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  de¬ 
serves  the  thanks  of  the  public.  All  who 
remember  the  story  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
matter  of  the  paper  with  verses  written  upon 
it,  which  the  White  Rabbit  picked  up,  will 
discern  the  likeness  at  once : 

“Are  they  in  the  prisoner’s  handwriting?” 
asked  another  of  the  jurymen. 

“No,  they’re  not,”  said  the  White  Rabbit, 
“and  that’s  the  queerest  thing  about  it.” 
(The  jury  all  looked  puzzled. ) 

“He  must  have  imitated  somebody  else’s 
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hand,”  said  the  King.  (The  jury  all  bright¬ 
ened  up  again. ) 

‘‘Please  your  Majesty,”  said  the  Knave,  ‘‘I 
didn’t  write  it,  and  they  can’t  prove  that  I 
did;  there’s  no  name  signed  at  the  end.” 

‘‘If  yon  didn’t  sign  it,”  said  the  King, 
‘‘that  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  Yon 
must  have  meant  some  mischief,  or  else  you’d 
have  signed  your  name  like  an  honest  man.” 

There  was  a  general  clapping  of  hands  at 
this ;  it  was  the  first  really  clever  thing  the 
King  had  said  that  day. 

‘  ‘  That  proves  his  guilt,  of  course,  ’  ’  said  the 
Queen. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  NURSE’S  WORK. 

One  of  the  persistent  cases  that  has  required 
daily  visits  for  more  than  a  month  was  that 
of  a  forlorn  Russian  home,  where  father, 
mother,  and  four  children  were  crowded  into 
two  dirty  rooms.  An  emaciated  baby  was 
suffering  from  summer  complaint,  and  all  the 
children  looked  sadly  neglected.  The  idea  of 
bathing  the  baby  was  so  entirely  new  to  the 
mother  that  the  nurse  came  every  morning  to 
give  it  a  bath  and  change  its  clothing.  While 
thus  employed,  she  would  persuade  the  mother 
to  sweep  the  fioor  and  tidy  the  room,  a  process 
that  seemed  to  the  latter  quite  as  unnecessary 
as  the  bath. 

New  clothes  were  brought  for  the  baby  and 
for  an  older  child  greatly  in  need  of  them. 
Soap,  towels  and  wash  cloths  were  gradually 
introduced  in  the  family,  also  sheets  and 
pillow-cases.  When  the  woman  hurt  her  foot, 
and  could  not  get  about  easily,  the  injured 
member  also  had  to  be  bathed  and  bandaged 
each  morning,  and  yet  the  busy  nurse  would 
somehow  find  time  to  brush  up  the  room  as  \ 
well.  The  baby’s  bottles  were  properly 
cleansed,  milk  tickets  given,  and  the  mother 
urged  to  keep  to  the  milk  diet,  instead  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  tiny  invalid  tea,  coffee,  eggs,  fruit  and 
anything  that  happened  to  be  in  the  house. 

The  baby  soon  showed  the  effect  of  the  im¬ 


proved  conditions,  and  as  the  mother  saw  him 
well  on  the  road  to  recovery  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  her  benighted  mind  that  this  bad  not  all 
been  a  foolish  waste  of  energy.  At  the  end  of 
four  weeks  the  nurse  had  the  delightful  sur¬ 
prise  on  two  mornings  of  finding  the  baby 
already  bathed  and  dressed  in  clean  clothes 
when  she  arrived.  She  felt  with  reason  that 
a  decided  advance  had  been  made,  and  that 
now  it  was  possible  the  mother  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  continue  the  daily  bath  after  the 
baby’s  entire  recovery.  This  story  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  endless  patience  and  persistence 
needed  in  all  efforts  to  improve  these  wretched 
homes. 

An  easier  and  more  hopeful  case  was  that  of 
the  little  fellow  suffering  from  pneumonia, 
where  the  mother,  a  fairly  intelligent  woman, 
had  been  bewildered  by  a  multitude  of  kind 
but  ignorant  counsellors  who  expatiated  on  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  patient  warm. 

The  nurse  found  him  in  a  small  room  with 
both  windows  tightly  closed,  the  bed  facing 
one  in  which  the  shade  had  been  drawn  as 
high  as  possible,  and  the  poor  little  chap 
swathed  in  ragged  quilts  and  old  pieces  of 
blanket,  in  a  night  gown  much  too  small  for 
him,  but  the  only  one  the  family  possessed, 
and  his  feverish  little  head  buried  in  an  old 
feather  pillow. 

The  first  move  was  to  throw  the  windows 
wide  open  and  draw  down  the  shades  to  soften 
the  glare  of  light,  and  by  the  time  the  child’s 
position  was  changed  and  all  the  covering  re¬ 
moved  except  the  cleanest  piece  of  blanket,  he 
looked  much  more  comfortable.  The  mother 
was  delighted  to  find  that  a  little  fresh  air 
would  not  hurt  him,  and  could  understand 
when  the  nurse  explained  that  only  draughts 
were  dangerous,  and  how  they  were  to  be 
avoided,  and  also  when  she  told  her  just  how 
to  follow  the  doctor’s  directions,  and  wrote  out 
plainly  for  her  when  to  give  the  medicine  and 
nourishment. 

Later  in  the  day.  Miss  Underhill  returned 
with  a  small  hair  pillow  to  replace  the  hot 
feathers,  some  large  loose  night  gowns,  a  lotion 
for  the  feverish  lips,  a  feeding  cup,  and  some 
milk  tickets ;  and  when  the  bed  was  rear¬ 
ranged  and  the  child’s  clothing  changed,  there 
was  a  perceptible  improvement  in  his  condi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  his  appearance. 

Then  there  was  the  young  woman  suffering 
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with  tuberculosis,  who  was  found  lying  on  a 
decrepit  sofa  in  a  poor  bnt  clean  room,  too 
weak  to  properly  prepare  the  little  food  that 
was  in  the  house,  and  so  going  without 
regular  meals.  She  was  immediately  fed  and 
looked  after  at  home,  and  later  a  bed  was 
obtained  for  her  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
where  she  is  now  well  cared  for. 

It  is  not  strange  that  as  Miss  Underhill 
passed  on  her  tour  of  gentle  ministrations  the 
other  day  she  shonld  overhear  a  man  say, 
‘‘There  goes  one  of  them  good  Samaritans!” 
nor  that  a  little  toddler  shonld  stroke  her  dress 
lisping,  ‘‘Nice  lady,  fixed  my  mamma’s  bed!” 
Her  lessons  in  practical  Christianity  are  simple 
and  easily  understood. 

The  Camera  Club. 

Lucile  Wand. 

The  September  competition  will  appear  in 
the  issue  of  the  28th.  Photographs  will  be 
received  not  later  than  the  22d.  Beginning 
with  September,  the  monthly  prizes  consisting 
of  any  books  desired  by  the  winners  will  be 
of  the  value  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  first 
prize,  and  one  dollar  for  second  prize.  The 
subject  will  not  be  restricted. 

We  hope  for  a  large  number  of  photographs 
taken  during  the  holiday  time,  and  now  that 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  good  work  of  the  club 
in  its  infancy,  we  look  for  a  large  increase  in 
membership.  The  contributions  so  far  have 
been  unusually  good  and  all  that  is  required 
is  the  wider  variety  of  subject  and  more  gen¬ 
eral  interest  that  come  from  increased  nnmbers. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
this  is  accomplished. 

The  summer  season,  contrary  to  general  be¬ 
lief,  is  not  the  most  favorable  for  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  professional  or  amateur.  In  the  first 
place,  winter  made  plates  give  much  better 
results  than  the  product  of  the  summer  months. 
Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  running 
water  or  in  some  cases  any  water  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  temperature  for  washing  the  plates 
and  papers,  sixty  degrees  being  about  the  limit 
of  safety,  and  the  colder  the  water  the  better 
will  be  the  results.  There  is  a  tendency, 
however,  in  very  cold  water  to  slight  the 
plate,  especially  if  the  plate  is  held  in  the 
hand,  while  in  reality  it  requires  a  longer 
washing  for  cold  water  to  dissolve  the  chemi¬ 
cals  than  it  does  with  warm  water. 
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Now'that]we  are  getting  settled  once  more  in 
our  own  dark  rooms,  wi  h  the  requisites  at 
hand,  and  inspired  by  the  cooler  weather  to 
renew  onr  efforts,  we  of  the  Camera  Club 
hope  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  as  yet  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  club. 

For  those  who  have  cameras  and  have  not 
yet  joined  the  club  we  have  one  word. 
Whether  yon  take  what  you  consider  good  pic¬ 
tures  or  not,  why  not  join  the  club.  It  is  as 
much  a  part  of  onr  object  to  help  those  who 
are  more  or  less  involved  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  as  to  give  prizes  to  the  past  masters. 
By  asking  questions  and  referring  samples  of 
your  work  to  ns  for  criticism,  yon  may  be 
helped  along  so  that  in  a  short  time  you  are 
no  longer  seekers  after  wisdom,  but  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  fund  of  information  which  is  at 
the  disposal  of  all. 

First  of  all,  then,  send  in  your  name  for 
membership  blank  and  then  take  an  active 
interest  in  what  the  club  is  doing  for  its 
members. 

Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — Though  without  a  pastor, 
the  Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church  (be¬ 
tween  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues)  maintains 
its  public  worship  at  10.30  A.M.  and  7.45 
P.  M.  every  Sabbath,  the  church  Sunday-school 
meeting  at  2. 30  P.  M.  and  the  Endeavor  Society 
at  6. 55,  fifty  mnutes  before  the  evening  church 
service.  These  services  have  been  kept  up,  in 
large  part,  <^nring  the  summer,  and  well  at¬ 
tended.  Now  that  the  autumn  has  come  there 
will  be  a  still  more  pervasive  activity.  A  card 
leaflet  has  been  printed  giving  the  program  of 
services  for  each  month  until  the  close  of  the 
year.  On  the  front  page  we  read:  “This  his¬ 
toric  church  has  stood  for  over  half  a  century 
with  a  warm  welcome  for  all:  the  poor,  the 
rich,  the  small,  the  great,  the  high,  the  lowly. ’’ 
We  note  that  on  the  evening  of  October  4,  the 
topical  caption  is  “Purpose  Meeting,”  a  very 
suggestive  theme. 

Sackett’s  Harbor.  — The  Presbyterian  Church 
has  risen  to  the  foundation  and  on  Tuesday, 
September  5,  was  laid  the  beautiful  corner¬ 
stone,  bearing  the  dates  1819;  1844;  1899.  The 
society  was  organized  in  1817,  preaching  ser¬ 
vices  having  been  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Snowden  from  1816.  The  first  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1843,  and  rebuilt  in  1844. 
This  one  was  burned  in  1899,  and  is  now  being 
re-erected.  Mrs.  Pickering  Hay  of  Tarrytown- 
on-the-Hudson,  has  given  a  fine  tower  and 
chime  of  ten  bells,  the  cost  of  church  and 
chapel  beyond  these  will  be  seven  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  corner-stone  was  deposited  a 
Bible,  Confession  of  Faith,  secular  and  religious 
papers,  a  Record  of  the  church,  coins  of  1816, 
1874  and  1899.  The  exercises  were  brief  but 
very  pleasant.  The  village  band  rendered  Old 
Hundred,  the  Methodist  minister  offered  the 
invocation,  the  Episcopal  rector  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Col.  W.  B.  Camp  gave  the  Historical 
Record,  the  Rev.  Henry  N.  Dunning  of  Water- 
town  delivered  the  Address,  the  choir  sang  an 
anthem  and  a  hymn.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Niles,  laid  the  stone  and  offered  the  Dedi¬ 
catory  Prayer.  The  hand  played  “Rock  of 
Ages,  ’  ’  and  all  sang  the  Doxology.  The  bene¬ 
diction  brought  to  a  close  the  very  interesting 
occasion. 

OsoNDAUA  Valley. — An  Elect  Lady. — Onr 
rural  churches  are  adorned  by  faithful,  help¬ 
ful  women,  who,  if  they  do  not  “labor  in 
word  and  doctrine,”  yet  render  services  to 
their  church  and  the  community  that  are  most 
Ohristly  and  altogether  indispensable.  Such 
an  one  was  Miss  Ann  E.  Searle,  born  in 
Otisco,  April,  1830,  her  parents.  Dr.  Ashbel 
Searle  and  Minerva  Pomeroy,  originally  of 
Southampton,  Mass.,  and  who  died  at  the 
dawning  of  September  2.  Miss  Searle  early 
united  wth  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Onon¬ 
daga  Valley,  to  which  place  the  family  early 
removed.  Her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Janes,  writes  of  her:  “It  was  long  her  lot  and 
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The  School  Hymnal 
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privilege  to  minister  to  friends  in  illness,  or 
in  their  declining  years.  This  life  of  ministry 
had  much  to  do  with  the  developing  of  a  char¬ 
acter  singularly  unselfish,  and  marked  by  emi¬ 
nent  purity  and  devotion.  She  identified  her¬ 
self  with  various  departments  of  beneficent 
work,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  Her  prayerful¬ 
ness  and  constant  interest  in  every  religious 
service  of  her  church  was  only  equalled  by  her 
modesty  which  nncanscionsly  followed  the 
apostolic  command:  ‘Let  e»ch  esteem  other 
better  than  themselves.  ’  Loving  hearts  will 
long  cherish  her  memory  as  of  a  saint  beloved.  ’  ’ 
Of  the  nine  children  of  her  father,  only  Mr. 
Orlando  Searle  of  Philadelphia  survives. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  held  a  special 
meeting  on  August  28  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. ,  when 
the  Rev.  Orton  H.  Carmichael  was  released 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Stone 
Church,  N.  Y.,  and  granted  a  letter  of  dis¬ 
mission  to  the  Presbytery  of  Mattoou.  Mr. 
Carmichael  will  become  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Osceola,  Ill. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Galeton. — The  Rev.  S.W.  Pratt  of  Campbell, 
N.  Y.,  has  undertaken  the  enterprise  of  build¬ 
ing  a  house  of  worship  for  the  promising 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  booming  town  over 
the  border,  and  will  meanwhile  supply  the 
pulpit  until  ready  for  a  permanent  pastor. 
Galeton  has  twenty-six  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  eight  brick  stores  are  now  bnilding.  It  is 
a  centre  of  great  lumber  and  tanning  interests, 
and  oil  is  not  far  away. 

IOWA. 

Diagonal. — At  the  last  communion  three 
persons  united  with  this  church  (the  Rev. 
Ambrose  Wight,  pastor),  one  by  letter,  two  on 
confession  of  faith. 

The  Presbyteby  of  Corning  met  at  Lenox, 
September  5  The  Rev.  J.  V.  Findlay  was 
elected  Moderator.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Alex¬ 
ander  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbyt^  of 
Council  Bluffs.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Me  Winch 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Waterloo 
in  order  that  he  may  accept  a  call  to  Ackley, 
la.  Mr.  McWinch  has  most  faithfully  served 
onr  church  at  Red  Oak  for  more  than  five  years 
I  and  done  effective  service  as  chairman  of  Pres¬ 


bytery’s  Standing  Committee  of  Sabbath- school 
Work.  S.  F  Stitt  and  Max  Wiles  were  taken 
under  care  of  Presbytery  as  students  for  the 
Gospel  ministry.  An  Evangelistic  Committee 
was  appointed  to  arrange  for  special  services  in 
all  onr  churches  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Britton. — The  Rev.  D.  M.  Butt  has  entered 
upon  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  pastorate  with 
this  church.  In  that  time,  besides  the  mate¬ 
rial  bnilding  that  has  been  done  under  his 
leadership,  the  church  has  come  to  rank  among 
the  churches  of  Aberdeen  Presbytery  as  first 
in  average  per  member  contributed  to  benefi¬ 
cence,  and  third  in  number  of  communicants. 
Its  Sabbath -school  and  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  are  the  largest  in  the 
Presbytery. 

Huron. — Synod’s  college  here  opens  19th 
inst.  with  same  faculty  under  President  French 
as  last  year,  save  Prof.  James  B.  Hopkins 
B.  A.  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Greek  and 
French.  The  finances  are  in  an  encouraging 
condition  and  the  ontlpok  for  attendance  of 
students  is  better  than  ever. 

Hurley. — Nine  new  members  were  welcomed 
by  the  Harmony  Church  of  this  place,  August 
27,  three  of  them  by  profession.  The  Rev. 
W.  V.  Chapin  has  been  with  them  less  than 
three  months,  and  has  thus  entered  into  the 
sowing  of  his  predecessor.  This  congregation 
and  Norway,  f^onped  with  it,  seem  well 
pleased  with  their  new  minister. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle. — A  Lay  Missionary. — Mr.  John  Mc¬ 
Neil  of  Seattle  accompanied  the  troops  on  the 
transport  Victoria,  which  left  this  port  August 
31  for  Manila.  Mr.  McNeil  is  a  practical  ship 
carpenter,  but  has  long  felt  he  was  called  to  do 
direct  mission  work,  which  he  hopes  to  do 
among  the  soldiers.  The  Government  provides 
his  transportation,  bat  otherwise  he  goes  en¬ 
tirely  at  his  own  charges.  His  wife  will  go  by 
passenger  ship  to  join  him  and  share  his  labors. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 

A  church  without  good  music  is  in  just  such 
-an  impoverished  state  as  the  one  without  a 
pastor. 

There  is  no  more  soul  in  mechanical  singing 
than  there  is  in  feeding  something  into  a 
machine.  The  same  also  is  true  of  the  com¬ 
poser.  There  must  be  soul  in  singing  and 
composing,  or  else  failure. 

Insincerity  betokens  a  lack  of  knowledge,  or 
that  one  has  terribly  missed  his  calling. 

“Would  you  know, ’’ asks  William  Law,  in 
his  beautiful  chapter  on  singing  Psalms; 
“would  yon  know  who  is  the  greatest  saint  in 
the  world?  Well,  it  is  not  he  who  prays  most, 
or  fasts  most ;  it  is  not  he  who  gives  most  alms, 
or  is  most  eminent  for  temperance,  chastity,  or 
justice;  but  it  is  he  who  is  always  thankful  to 
God,  who  wills  everything  that  God  wills,  and 
who  receives  everything  as  an  instance  of 
God’s  goodness,  and  has  a  heart  always  ready 
to  praise  God  for  his  goodness.  ’  ’ 

LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Evanoelist: 

I  am  in  this  great  city  attending  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  National  Encampment 
as  Chaplain  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post  of 
Indianapolis,  and  witnessing  the  hearty  and 
exultant  reunion  of  the  forty  associations  of 
Naval  veterans.  How  marvellously  the  city 
has  grown  since  I  came  here  from  East 
Tennessee  in  1866,  as  a  delegate  of  Holston 
Presbytery  to  the  Presbyterian  Convention  that 
prepared  the  way  for,  and  predestinated,  and 
did  so  much  to  accomplish  the  reunion  of  the 
Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian  bodies. 
From  about  four  hundred  thousand,  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  to  twelve  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  Many  grand  buildings  have  been  built 
and  are  now  in  process  of  construction,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  “smithereens”  theory 
of  Professor  Totten  which  proclaims  the  end 
of  time  near  at  hand. 

Like  many  other  comrades  I  went  over  the 
grounds  of  Girard  College,  and  through  the 
various  buildings.  We  were  told  that  the 
annual  revenue  from  the  Girard  bequest  to  the 
college  enterprise  was  $281,000  at  first,  and 
that  it  is  now  $2,000,000.  They  have  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  orphans  at  present  on  their  school 
roll. 

Thousands  and  thousands  are  visiting  the 
United  States  battleships  in  charge  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson.  We  boarded  the  Texas  and 
Brooklyn.  The  Texas  has  two  driving  engines 
and  eighty  engines  auxiliary.  The  Brooklyn 
has  four  propelling  engines  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  auxiliaries.  The  engines  are  four 
stories  below  the  deck  and  two  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water. 

There  are  very  few  irregular  or  circumam¬ 
bient  street  car  lines  in  the  city.  They  are 
nearly  all  rectangular  and  charge  five  cents 
fare  and  three  cents  additional  for  transfer. 
If  Governor  Pingree  of  Michigan  lived  here, 
he  would  fight  the  extra  charge  for  fare,  if 
he  had  to  plant  many  a  potato  patch  to  help. 

After  greeting  comrades  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I  wrote  my  wife  that  one  might  say  of 
them : 

Some  tieads  are  black,  many  are  gray. 

Many  of  them  sing,  ami  many  pray ; 

Some  of  them  drink  and  a  few  swear. 

But  most  remember  where  they  are. 

Some  retire  early,  some  quite  late. 

Some  rise  early  and  some  at  eight. 

Some  have  brave  sons  who  fought  in  Cuba, 
Some  have  bright  girls  whose  lips  are  ruby. 
Some  are  lively  as  young  crickets. 

And  could  fight,  or  serve  as  pickets. 

Most  walk  erect,  but  some  have  canes. 

And  kept  in  line  though  full  of  pains. 

All  seem  glad  and  brim  full  of  cheer. 

And  thankful  that  they  still  are  here. 

And  while  they’ve  strength  will  never  lag, 
WhfU  duty  calls  to  uphold  the  flag. 

Three  of  the  old  comrades  died  during  the 
parade  on  September  5,  and  over  three  hundred 
dropped  out  of  line  and  were  taken  in  charge 
by  the  ambulances,  surgeons  and  nurses. 

Samuel  Sawyer, 

Formerly  Chaplain  Sixty- seventh  Regiment, 
Indiana  Volunteers. 

PiTTSBCKOH,  Pa. 
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New  Location,  176  WEST  ~2d  ST.,  SHERMAN  SQUARE 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

700  .Park  iiegue,  Hew  Tort 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  27th,  1899.  _ 

The  Faculty  will  meet  to  receive  applicants  for 
admission  in  the  Pre.sident’s  room  at  9.30  a.m. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m. 


241  Lenox  Avenue 

Cor.  1 22d  Street 


1  lie  opening  address  by  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hast¬ 
ings  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Chapel,  Thui-sday,  September  28th,  at  4  p.m. 

E.  M.  KINttSLEY,  Recorder. 
New  York,  Aug.  14,  1899. 

K  i  ndergartenTra  i  n  i  n  g  C  lass 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11,  1S99.  Free  scholarships 
(limited).  Address  Z.  A.  CUTTEN,  Superintendent, 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  14tn  Street. 

nANY  HEN  OF  HARK 

still  f  How  the  trend  of  the  train  ng  received  at  Rlvervlew 
Academy.  Their  einbltloii  was  awakened  by  the  masterful 
methods  at  Rlvervlew;  self-reliance  was  created  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  at  R  vervlew;  the  vigor  of  manhood  was  as¬ 
sured  by  physical  training  at  Rlvervlew.  64  years’  experience 
in  the  direction  and  development  of  ImyhiHKi  has  raised  the 
methods  of  Rlvervlew  to  the  highest  educational  8tan<lard. 
Prepares  for  any  colleve  or  ml  Itary  school  Overlooks  the 
Hudson  River  .1.  B.  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Pocohkkfpsie,  N.  Y. 
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Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  opens  September  30, 1899.  The  Inaug¬ 
uration  of  the  President-elect.  Rev.  Geo.  R.  Stewart, 
D.D  .  will  take  place  on  Septemln-r  22.  at  8.30  o’clock  in 
the  Willard  Memorial  Chapel  and  at « o’clock  in  Music 
Hall.  The  (’barge  will  be  given  by  President  Patton  of 
Princeton  University.  The  Seminary  offers  special  ad¬ 
vantages  in  training  for  the  pastorate.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  and  catalogues  apply  to 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Chapin  Colleg:iate  School 

721  riadison  Ave.  (64th  St.),  New  York 
80th  year  opens  Sept.  37th.  English  and  Classical  Day 
School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class.  Gymnasium 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.l).,  Principal 

NEW  JERSEY 

"West  jersey” ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  New  Jersey 

A  School  for  Boy»— Prepare*  for  College  or  Bu*ine*s— A  Christian 
Home  and  SchooL 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852.  Is  beautifully  situated,  with 
latge  grounds,  gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  sur¬ 
rounding  reflnM,  healthful  and  happy.  Oar  boys  unKormly  do 
well.  PHGSBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


NEW  JERSEY 


TVV  TT  A  I  T  BRIDGBTON 
AVI  in.  NliW  JERSEY 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  i.irls. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith  Established  1861. 

Mas.  J.  Alubn  Maxwei.!.,  Principal. 

Montclair  Military  Academy, 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

A  school  where  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  body  go  hand  in  hand,  the  result  being  thoroughly 
rounded  boys.  Preparation  for  ail  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 
Especially  cordial  relations  with  Princeton.  For  catalogue  ad. 
dress  J.  O.MacVICAR,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 

MASS  4  CH  U8ETTS 

Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“Th©  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  for 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar.  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  ’Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal. 


W«<wFaaIllUil  musical  la. 

»  n*’*  A-  J***"®  i-  ttitution  of  America. 
LONSERIMTOKV  Founded  1853.  Unsufw 
#F  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com¬ 

position.  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

Georgs  W.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
FBAHK  W.  HALE,  Osnwal  HaD^r,  Beston,  Maa. 


_ CONNECTICUT _ 

YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Fall  term  opens  September  38.  For  catalogue,  scholar¬ 
ship  aid,  at  d  particulars  apply  to 

Prof.  B.  W.  BACON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


McCormicklSS" 


will  open  Thursday,  September  31st.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  by  new  students  at  10  a.m.  Address  by  the  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  at  3  p.m.  Matriculation  Friday 
at  9  A.M.  For  further  information  address 

Faculty,  1060  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicaghi. 


A  FEW. PATIENTS  received  at  the  Nervine  Home, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  until  Jsn.  1st,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Willard  proposes  to  take  south  as  many  of  them  as  wish 
to  accompany  him  thither  for  a  winter’s  sojourn.  Fur- 
ther  particulars  un  application. 


ALLIANCE  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 

Railroad  Rates  To  Washington.— To  all  persons  in 
attendance  on  the  Seventh  General  Council,  a  reduced 
rate  of  one  and  one-third  tares  on  the  Certificate  Plan, 
in  cases  where  75  cents  and  upward  have  been  paid  for 
the  wing  journey.  Certificates  will  be  valid  going  oa 
and  from  September  38  up  to  October  3 :  and  returning 
for  thrte  days  after  adjournment,  i  e.,  until  Octo’ier  10. 

The  above  rates  have  teen  granted  by  the  following 
Railroad  Associations; 

1. - Trunk  I.ine  Associatio.v.  Territory.  —  East  of 
Buffalo.  Salamanca,  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling;  West  of 
New  England,  and  North  of  the  Potomac  River. 

II. — The  Central  Passenger  Assoiuation.  Terri¬ 
tory.—  West  of  Buffalo,  Salamanca,  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling ;  Eastof  Chicago,  Peoria.  Burlington,  Keokuk, 
St  Ijouis  and  Cairo;  and  North  of  the  Ohio  River,  in¬ 
cluding  .Michigan. 

III.  —  Western  Passenger  Association.  1.  Eastern 
Ciiniinittee  Territory.— West  of  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St. 
Louis:  and  East  of  the  Missouri  River.  8.  Trans-Mis*. 
onri  Cominitief.  Territory.— West  of  the  Missouri  River, 
but  not  (rt)m  jKiints  West  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

IV. - Southeastern  Passenger  Association  Ter¬ 
ritory.-  South  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and 
Eiast  of  the  Mississippi. 

Reduced  rates  have  not  been  given  in  Arkansas,  Indian 
Territory.  Texas,  or  West  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Directions:  1.  The  reduced  rate  is  available  for  all 
persons,  both  delegates  and  others,  who  desire  to  be  in 
attendance  Ufx>n  the  Council.  Tickets  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  through  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  When  you  purchase  your  ticket  (limited  or  un¬ 
limited).  ask  the  railroad  agent  for  a  certificate  of  full 
fare  paid  going  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  ask  ing  for  a  receipt.  3.  Apply  at  the  railroad 
station  for  ticket  and  certificate  at  least  thirty  minutes 
before  departure  of  train.  4.  Persons  residing  in  the 
smaller  towns  should  notify  the  railroad  ticket  agents 
of  their  desire  to  secure  certificates  of  full  fare  paid  go¬ 
ing  several  days  in  advance.  5.  Persons  who  cannot 
secure  through  tickets  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  their 
starting  point,  should  purchase  tickets  to  the  nearest 
station  at  which  such  through  tickets  can  be  had  Cer¬ 
tificates  shonld  be  obtained  for  ail  purchases.  The  re¬ 
duction  extends  to  (October  10.  6.  At  the  Council  the 
certificates  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ro^ 
erts  D.D.,  American  Secretary  of  the  Council,  who  will 
make  arrangemen's  for  their  signature,  etc.  The  Chair- 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Council 
is  the  Rev.  Wallace  Radcllffe  D.D.,  1300  K  Street,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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PHIUJl„  NKW  YORK.  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BRUWN  *  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTXD  BY  PRIYATB  WIRXA 
Members  M.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  llrst^laae  Inveet- 
ment  Secnrttlee  on  commission.  We  XIlTCSlUlCul 
reoelpeaocoants  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  » 

Oarporatlons,  Firms  and  Indlvldoals  on 
tSTorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

Vt  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
nanada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
coontrles.  Including  South  Africa. 

We  also  boy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchanm  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel¬ 
lers*  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


LETTERS 

OP 

CREDIT. 


Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
the  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can 
be  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
sOectlng  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satlsfled  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us. 

MflNPV  I  AANPn  At  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
mwiici  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate  at  40 

per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  fumlsheo. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  S  THOMPSON, 

906  Bank  of  Commerce.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Iniestment  Secnrities,  Stocks  imd  Ms 

Bonght  nnd  Bold  on  Commission. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAlili  ST..  N.  T. 

■rtabUshad  18(7.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Bxchangt 


%  FIRST  MORTGAGES  GUARANTEED. 


FARMS  ONLY.  n.  i 

We  U  WlLUAXSOHg  LISBON,  BOB 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS 


FOR  SMALL  OR  LARGE  SUMS 

Sure  6  to  10  per  cent.  Interest 
address,  FIDELITY  INVESTMENT  CO  ,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


SlmDrCA/^qijoHKOf!)  eyewater 


VACATION  TRIP5  TO _ 


- ^aAX.A. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  AKiy  NEWFOUNDLAND 


BED  CBOSS  LINE 


STEAMERS  ORINOCO  AND  SILVIA 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  at  4  P.  M, 

St.  JohH%  N.  F.  and  return,  -  -  -  _  $00,00 

Halifax  and  return,  ------  28.00 

Halifax,  one  way,  2  1-2  days,  -  -  -  -  10,00 

Above  rates  including  meals  and  berth. 

Stop-over  privileges  allowed.  Circular  tours  through  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 
Reservation  of  staterooms,  illustrated  circulars  and  further  information  apply  to 

RAYMOND  A  WHITCOMB 

Beneral  Passenger  Agents  25  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


M 


THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddletown.  Conn. 


X 


Established  187.5.  Assets,  98,000,000. 

Offers  Executors, Trustees,  and  conservative  investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 

5%  BONDS 


Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Real  Estate. 
. .  ■  of  Coi 


Su 


vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  New  York 


and  Mafne.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
these  bonds.  Apply  to  or  address 

AMERICAN  UNDERWRITERS’  AGENCY 

52  Broadway.  New  York 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RBAI^  ESTATK 


The  Evangelist  Press 

PRINTERS  of 


Modem  M.. 
Equipment 


/YUf  Tf)/’7U  CALENDARS 
LIl  U  Kvll  PROQRAMMBS 

SOCIETY  REPORTS,  He. 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


PBESEBYE  YOI7B  EVAMOELISTS 
Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  in  a  riiape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  wlU  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  binders  for  80  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  150  Fifth  Avennr. 
New  York  City. 


In  atlilressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  eonfer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  BEST 

way  to  make  Moncy  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  If  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  **  tips,^^  **  pool  move¬ 
ments^^  and  ^^manipulations”  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  arc 
given  you  in 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 


m 

I 


Tear  this  off  and  send  to 
us  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  send  paper 
free  one  week 


...THE... 

Wall  Street  Journal 

42>44  Broad  Street 
New  York 


E  Complete  Biblical  Library 

For  $6.00 

Seven  volumes,  each  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
scholarship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates.  756  pp. 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

By  Conybeare  and  Howson. 

SniTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  COriHENTARY 

Jamieson,  Faussett  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols,  in  two. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIJTES  OF  JESUS  THE  HESSIAH 

Edersheim’s  masterpiece.  2  vols. 

These  seven  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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